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Week Ending Friday, July 26, 1996 


Statement on Signing the National 
Children’s Island Act of 1995 


July 19, 1996 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 1508, 
the National Children’s Island Act. This bill 
authorizes the transfer of Federal land to the 
District of Columbia for the development of 
a cultural, educational, family-oriented recre- 
ation park and a children’s playground on two 
man-made islands in the District of Colum- 
bia’s Anacostia River. The two islands in 
question, Kingman and Heritage, were cre- 
ated in 1916 by the Army Corps of Engineers 
from dredge material in the Anacostia. This 
project has the potential of bringing much 
needed development to the area, providing 
recreational space for children and families, 
and reclaiming vacant land that, at the 
present, is in very poor condition. 

At the same time, I am strongly committed 
to making sure that any development on 
these islands proceeds in an environmentally 
sound and sensitive manner. Under this leg- 
islation, all development plans for Children’s 
Island—whether for the recreation park, 
playground, related structures, bridges or 
roads—must be reviewed and approved by 
both the District of Columbia and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
(NCPC). I will be looking to the NCPC as 
the Federal watchdog to make sure that all 
development plans are consistent with the 
preservation of the natural and cultural re- 
sources on the site and in the vicinity. To 
this end, I have today issued a memorandum 
to the Chair of the NCPC setting forth the 
principles that should guide the NCPC in its 
review of plans for the development of Chil- 
dren’s Island. 

In particular, I have asked the NCPC to 
take a careful look at the project to make 
sure that both environmental safeguards—in- 
cluding those contained in the original plan 
approved by the NCPC and the National 
Park Service—and recreational needs are 


met. In this regard, the NCPC must ensure 
that the level of development chosen be ap- 
propriate to the area with due regard to the 
surrounding neighborhoods, the ecosystem 
management initiatives for the Anacostia 
River, and preservation of the integrity of the 
nearby parkland. Moreover, the NCPC must 
ensure that development plans are consistent 
with the principles of environmental justice 
contained in Executive Order No. 12898 of 
February 11, 1994. Further, the National 
Park Service, as an adjacent landowner, 
should fully participate in the NCPC process. 

In addition, I stated to the NCPC that, 
in conducting its review, the NCPC should 
be certain that the requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act be met. The 
NCPC should carefully consider all alter- 
natives, including the no action alternative 
of not moving forward if adverse impacts are 
identified that are severe and unavoidable. 

I also asked the NCPC to afford the public 
maximum opportunity for comment. This 
will allow the proposed planning process to 
reflect the full range of views about develop- 
ment of the islands. 

Further, I am directing the Secretary of 
the Interior, Secretary of Defense, and Ad- 
ministrator of General Services—all of whom 
are represented on the NCPC—to ensure 
that the NCPC’s review of this project em- 
phasize children’s recreation and education, 
the protection and restoration of the Ana- 
costia watershed, and the public interest of 
the adjacent neighborhoods. 

Should the development plans for Chil- 
dren’s Island ultimately not pass muster with 
the NCPC or the District of Columbia, so 
that the park is not built, the Act provides 
that the islands will revert back to the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

It is my expectation that this legislation will 
promote the development of these islands in 
a manner that will serve the economic and 
recreational needs of the District of Colum- 
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bia while at the same time preserving our 
important natural and cultural resources. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 19, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 1508, approved July 19, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-163. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 


issue. 


Memorandum on National 
Children’s Island 
July 19, 1996 


Memorandum for the Chair of the National 
Capital Planning Commission 
Subject: National Children’s Island 


Today I signed into law H.R. 1508, the 
National Children’s Island Act, which author- 
izes the development of a family-oriented 
recreation park and a children’s playground 
on islands in the Anacostia River in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The creation of this project 
has had the strong support of the District 
of Columbia government. In addition, the 
National Park Service has worked for man 
years to improve this area. The project wil 
bring much needed development into the 
area. 

While it is my intent that this opportunity 
be made available to the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I am also strongly commit- 
ted to making sure that any development of 
these islands is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the natural and cultural resources on 
the site and in the vicinity. I will be looking 
to the National Capital Planning Commission 
(NCPC) as the Federal watchdog to achieve 
these dual goals. 

The Act specifies that any —— 
plan be reviewed and approved the 
NCPC. I expect the NCPC to be ibis 
the following principles: 

e The project should fully conform to the 
design, height, density, and other envi- 
ronmental and developmental  safe- 
guards contained in the plat filed in the 
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Office of the Surveyor of the District 
of Columbia under S$.O. 92-252. 

e The NCPC should fully comply with the 
requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act in reviewing the pro- 
posed project and associated structures, 
including transportation components. 
In doing so, the } NCPC dell samen 
that all members of the affected com- 
munity and other interested parties 
have ample opportunity to participate in 
the development of alternatives and to 
review and comment on the analysis of 
impacts. The NCPC should carefully 
consider all alternatives, including the 
no action alternative, in its review. Its 
ultimate goal should be to ensure appro- 
priate development on the site consist- 
ent with protection of the historical and 
natural resources found in the area, pro- 
tection of the neighborhood, and pres- 
— of the integrity of nearby park- 

and. 

The NCPC should ensure that the de- 
sign is consistent with the principles of 
environmental justice contained in Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12898 of February 
11, 1994. 

I have also directed the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Administrator of General Services to assure 
that the NCPC fully complies with the rec- 
ommendations detailed above. They shall 
seek to assure that all reviews done empha- 
size children’s recreation and education, the 
protection and restoration of the Anacostia 
watershed, and the public interest of the ad- 
jacent neighborhoods. 

These endeavors should result in a plan 
that will serve the economic and recreational 
needs of the District of Columbia in a fashion 
compatible with the preservation of impor- 
tant natural and cultural resources. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Cyprus 
July 19, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 

rogress toward a negotiated settlement 

of of the Cyprus question. The previous submis- 
sion covered progress through March 31, 
1996. The current submission covers the pe- 
riod April 1, 1996, through May 31, 1996. 

As noted in my last submission, I have 
been engaged in a series of meetings with 
leaders from the region to underscore my in- 
terest in advancing a Cyprus solution. On 
April 9, I informed Greek Prime Minister 
Simitis that Acting Assistant Secretary 
Kornblum would be coming to the region in 
late April, in part to examine possibilities for 
progress on Cyprus. Mr. Kornblum’s mes- 
sage would be that the United States could 
help to facilitate a solution only if all the par- 
ties were sincerely interested in taking the 
pragmatic steps necessary for an intercom- 
munal agreement. I am encouraged that Mr. 
Kornblum found broad appreciation of the 
need to move ahead on Cyprus. We continue 
to urge all the parties to seize the unique 
opportunity that currently exists to make the 
long-elusive Cyprus solution a reality. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This item was not received in 
time ee publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 20, 1996 


Good morning. This week the tragedy in- 
volving TWA Flight 800 took the lives of 230 
people. Hillary and I join all our Nation in 
sending their families and friends our deep- 
est condolences and prayers. We are doing 
all we can to find the cause of this disaster, 
and we will find what caused it. 

Sixteen of the victims were young high 
school students from a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, flying to Paris to see some of the 
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world and work on their French. By setting 
off to expand their horizons and seeking 
newer knowledge, these students were trying 
to live up to their God-given potential. Now, 
that’s all we can ask of any of our children. 

So let us remember the dream these chil- 
dren shared, the dream of making the most 
of their own lives. As a Nation, we should 
dedicate ourselves to encouraging all our 
young people to think that way and to making 
sure that they all have the opportunity to live 
up to their dreams. Our childre ren have many 
different strengths and talents and abilities, 
but every child can achieve something, and 
together, in so doing, they can all secure a 
brighter future for America. 

That’s the lesson we saw come to life so 
vividly yesterday in Atlanta at the opening 
of the centennial Olympic games. In the next 
2 weeks we'll see and celebrate the heroic 
efforts and achievements of young Americans 
who have worked a lifetime to reach their 
highest potential and make their dreams 
come true. Our athletes will push the limits 
of the human body and the human spirit. In 
doing that, they will — people of all ages, 
but I hope young people especially will learn 
from their example. 

For whether in sports or in everyday life, 
there’s a lesson in what our Olympians have 
accomplished and in how they've done it. For 
these are people who were given an oppor- 
tunity to succeed, but they also made the 
most of it. They took personal responsibility 
and did the hard work. For some, it’s meant 
waking up before dawn to run or swim laps 
or to practice routines on the balance beam. 
For others, the going was even tougher. 

I'll never forget the day that Carla 
McGhee came to the White House to carry 
away the Olympic torch to continue its path 
to Atlanta. Carla was terribly injured in a car 
accident. It seemed to end her brilliant bas- 
ketball career. But she came back against all 
the odds. And now she’s playing for our 
Olympic women’s basketball team. She did 
something no one else could do for her; she 
didn’t give u 

But we de know that every one of our 
Olympians, in addition to their personal 
achievements, are a part of a larger commu- 
nity. They are of many different races and 
creeds and cultures, but they’re bound to- 
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gether in mutual respect and shared values. 
For even in individual sports, no — wins 
alone. Back there somewhere there's 

a lifetime of support from family and Pot 
from coaches and fans, from teachers and 
role models. So whenever the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” is played and a gold medal is being 
hung around an athlete’s neck, you can be 
sure that the triumph is shared by a larger 
communi 

We're al | better off when we work together 
to help each other realize our dreams, to 
meet our challenges, and to protect our val- 
ues. These es really remind us that for 
all of our differences and all of our American 
rugged individualism, we are still one Amer- 
ican community. We cheer our athletes not 
because they’re men or women, not because 
of the color of their skin, sometimes not even 
because we particularly understand every last 
aspect of the sport they're involved in. We 
keep cheering them because they're Ameri- 
cans. 

These Olympics are about what's right 
with America. And Atlanta’s magnificent ef- 
fort at hosting the Olympics is about what’s 
right with America. There are some other 
things that I believe reflect what's right with 
America at the Olympics. For example, this 
year 197 nations have teams, and these teams 
include places that the United States has 
helped to move toward peace and freedom. 
And even in places where the work of peace 
and freedom is not yet finished, at least 
there’s been enough progress for an Olympic 
team to emerge. 

Yesterday I met a young man from Croatia 
who thanked me for the work that we were 
doing to try to rebuild that war-torn region. 
And I couldn’t help thinking about Secretary 
Ron Brown and the business leaders who lit- 
erally gave their lives as Americans to bring 
peace to the Croatians. Bosnia now has a 
team coming back here, something that was 
unthinkable 4 years ago. Haiti has a team 
here—South Africa. I met one of the Irish 
athletes who thanked me for America’s ef- 
forts on behalf of peace and asked me to do 
everything I wi to bring the peace back. 
And I met a Palestinian who said to me, “Mr. 
President, Palestinians are a very old people, 
but we never had an Olympic team before. 
Thank you and the United States for helping 
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to bring peace in our area, and please keep 


workin —. it.” 


ple in their own way reflect 
sadechons ag good about America. In 
many other countries there are athletes who 
studied and competed and got a good edu- 
cation in the United States. We gave them 
an opportunity to make the most of their own 
lives, and now they're giving something back 
to their native | -s They, too, reflect what’s 
right with America. 

And most important of all, there are the 
members of our Olympic team. We will 
cheer for them when they win, and we'll cry 
with them when they don’t. But we'll always 
be proud of them. For they are living exam- 
ples of what dreamers can do with peace and 
freedom, with opportunity and responsibility, 
with a commitment to a community coming 
together, not drifting apart. They will show 
America at its best on the world stage. And 
we are very, very proud of them. We wish 
them all the best. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 4:14 p.m. on 
July 19 in the Governor's Mansion in Atlanta, GA, 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 20. 


Remarks to the Saxophone Club in 


Denver, Colorado 
July 21, 1996 


Thank you for the wonderful welcome. 
Thank you, Holly Barnes, for your introduc- 
tion. I want to thank Chairman Don Fowler 
and Mayor Webb and Governor Romer and 
Secretary Pejia. I told Wellington, by the 
time Roy got through talking, I said, I kind 
of hate to come up here to talk, I’m ahead 
right now. If I just quit right now I'll be 
ahead. 

I got in from the Olympics the night be- 
fore last at 3:30 in the morning. Weren’t they 
great? [Applause] And I said, and I wonder 
when I get to Denver, after being up until— 
I got in at 3:30, we didn’t go to sleep then— 
I said, I wonder if by the time I get to Denver 
and it’s 2 hours earlier or later—whatever 
it is—{laughter|—1 wonder if I'll still be able 
to talk or if I'll just be scrambled eggs. 
[Laughter] I'll do my best. 
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I want to thank all of you who worked on 
this committee tonight. John Hickenlooper 
and my good friends Mike Driver and Jim 
Lyons and Deana Perlmutter and all the 
other committee members, thank you. I 
thank Barry Fey for helping us tonight to put 
this together. I thank Los Lobos; they're 
wonderful. I was so happy that they were 
going to be here. 

You know, I loved the whole idea of the 
Saxophone Club, which got started back in 
1992 by some young people who thought we 
ought to find a way for people to contribute, 
to be active, to be a part of our political life, 
who may not have all the money in the world 
to give to a political event, but could give 
something and wanted to be a part of some- 
thing and wanted to be a part of our cam- 
paign. to make it look like America and work 
ike America in the best sense. And I love 
the Saxophone Club, and I was thrilled to 
come out here and see this great example 
of defense conversion and base ‘re-use and 
the future of America with all of you here. 
It was great. 

Now, I just want to leave you with a couple 
of thoughts. This election is 3 months and 
2 weeks and about 3 days away—{laughter|— 
more or less. More or less. [Laughter] And 
I want you to leave here committed to bring- 
ing some measure of this enthusiasm to com- 
municating with your friends and your family 
members and the people with whom you 
work and study and come in contact about 
what it means to them. 

You know, tonight, before I went to the 
dinner that I previously attended, I met with 
about 16 or 17 women from the greater Den- 
ver area, all different kinds of women, just 
talking about their hopes for their children 
and their grandchildren and the struggles 
they were having mixing work and school and 
raising their kids and just all the things they 
were thinking about. And I felt so good when 
it was over because they were such impres- 
sive people and they represented what I am 
hoping we can bring to all the American peo- 

le. 
: I want to just give you two or three argu- 
ments that I want you to make to everybody 
between now and November. Four years ago, 
I got into this remarkable adventure because 
I was convinced that our country was drifting 
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into the 21st century instead of charging into 
it and because I thought we were being more 
divided when we needed to come together 
and because I thought our leadership in the 
world was being undermined because of our 
problems at home. And I had this vision of 
what we are going to look like when we go 
ripping into the next century with the Amer- 
ican dream alive for every single citizen will- 
ing to work for it, with America coming to- 
gether and celebrating our diversity as an 
enormous strength instead of being divided 
by, and with our country still the world’s 
strongest force for peace and freedom and 
prosperity around the world. 

That is the way to guarantee you the future 
to which you're entitled and to make the fu- 
ture for your children and your grand- 
children be what it ought to be. And I had 
a fairly simple strategy. I said I'm going to 
emphasize things that create opportunity, 
that call forth greater responsibility and that 
bring us together. I’m going to try to stop 
all the politics of division and start putting 
people together. I’m going to try, for exam- 
ple, to answer the real question for most 
working families, which is how do you suc- 
ceed at home and at work? How do you avoid 
sacrificing one for the other and instead 
come together and move forward together? 

Now, I want you to make three arguments 
to everybody you see between now and then. 
Argument number one: We had a vision; we 
had a strategy; we had a plan. We imple- 
mented it, and the results were good. And 
we had to fight them on every step of the 
way on most of what we did. 

We put our economic plan into effect. 
They said it would bring on a recession. It 
brought on 10 million new jobs. And 8 mil- 
lion people refinanced their homes, and 3.7 
million Americans became first-time home- 
buyers. We had record numbers of new busi- 
nesses in each of the last 3 years. We ex- 
panded trade at a record level, 200 separate 
agreements. It’s working economically. 

We had a plan to fight crime. They fought 
us every step of the way. We said we need 
more police on the street, we need tougher 
punishments, but we need to give our kids 
something to say yes to. We need to do some- 
thing about the assault weapons, and we need 
to do something to require waiting periods 
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so we can check to see if people have violated 
the law. And we implemented it. 

And for 4 years in a row now, the crime 
rate has been coming down in America. And 
all those people that jumped me about the 
assault weapons ban and the Brady bill, let 
me tell you something, there’s not a single 
hunter in Colorado that has lost a rifle be- 
cause of the assault weapons ban or the 
Brady bill. But I'll tell you who has lost out; 
there are 60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers 
that don’t have handguns today because of 
the Brady bill. It was the right thing to do. 

When it came to welfare reform I said I 
thought we ought to be good to the kids and 
tough on work, not tough on the kids and 
easy on work. We had a big argument in 
Washington about it. But I believe we were 
right: 75 percent of the American people on 
welfare today are already under welfare-to- 
work experiments, and there are 1.3 million 
fewer people on welfare than there were the 
day I took the oath of office, and I’m proud 
of that. 

They said the Government was the prob- 
lem and we ought to get rid of it. I said the 
Government had a lot of problems and we 
ought to fix them so that we could have a 
Government that would be on our side and 
help us to make the most of our own lives. 
So today we have a Government that’s 
240,000 people smaller than it was the day 
I took the oath of the office. We're getting 
rid of 16,000 pages of regulation, but we 
didn’t give up on things like protecting the 
environment and the public health. We 
fought them every step of the way, and we 
prevailed on something that was very impor- 
tant. 

And the world is a safer place and we are 
further along the road toward peace because 
of the things that have been done. A lot of 
them were unpopular, but they were the 
right things to do. So the first thing you can 
say is, the President and his team, * had 
a plan. They implemented it, and it’s gotten 
good results. And they did it by bringing the 
American people together across the lines of 
race and religion and region and income and 
all the other ways we're divided, by getting 
people together. 

The second point I want you to make is 
that there’s a big choice in this election, and 
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the voters should be very happy because 
there is no guesswork. [Laughter] Now, you 
know—you re laughing, but it’s true. I mean, 
when you voted for me, when I carried Colo- 
rado in 1992, you took a chance on me. You 
took Governor Romer’s word for me— 
[laughter|—I mean, you know, you sort of 
took a chance. You said, I think I'll vote for 
him. Well, now you know who I am and you 
know what I’ve done and you know what I 
will do. But you know who they are, and you 
know what they’ve done. And you know what 
they will do. And you know you know what 
they will do, because they already did it, and 
I just vetoed it the first time. 

So if your idea—this is very serious. We're 
having a good time, and I want you to have 
a good time, but this is dead serious. I’m tell- 
ing you, if you want the budget that they 
passed in 1995, that created a two-tiered sys- 
tem of Medicare putting the oldest, the poor- 
est, and the sickest seniors at the most vul- 
nerability, that walked away from a 30-year 
commitment we had to health care and fami- 
lies with children and other members with 
disabilities, to r pregnant women and 
their infant children, to elderly people in 
nursing homes, if you believe the way to bal- 
ance the budget is to gut the Nation’s support 
for a clean environment and for education, 
you can have it. They did it once, but I vetoed 
it. If they have the Congress and the White 
House, within 6 months it'll be the law of 
the land. You tell people that. 

There’s no guesswork in this election. 
Choose—if you want that instead of continu- 
ing to walk into the future, you can get it. 
I think I know what choice people will make 
if they understand it clearly. 

And the third thing, and maybe the most 
important thing of all is that this country’s 
business is not finished. Are we better off 
than we were 4 years ago? You bet we are. 
Are we ready to go into the 21st century in 
the shape America deserves to be in? No, 
we are not. No, we are not. We still have 
a lot of challenges. Economically, our chal- 
lenge is to take our ability to create jobs and 
give it to all the American people so that ev- 
erybody has a chance to live up to the fullest 
of their God-given abilities. And the only way 
to do that is to improve the quality and the 
reach of education in America. We should 
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not be cutting back on education, we should 
be investing in it and expanding opportunity. 

Let me tell you something. We're on the 
verge of having a system, because of the tech- 
nological changes in the information age, 
which could give a student in the smallest, 
poorest, rural community in Colorado or my 
home State of Arkansas every bit of edu- 
cational opportunity that students in the 
wealthiest suburban districts in America have 
because of the computer and the information 
age. And I am determined to hook up every 
classroom in America to the information su- 
perhighway by the year 2000. 

There’s a lot of talk about tax cuts in the 
air in Washington. We have to be careful be- 
cause we've got to balance that budget. But 
there is one tax cut that would pay for itself 
many times over. We ought to give people 
a tax deduction for the cost of college tuition 
and a tax credit for 2 years of community 
college, no matter what their rate, anywhere 
in America. That would be the best money 
we ever spent. It would allow us to grow to- 
gether and go forward together. 

We have a lot of unfinished agenda in the 
environment. We still have to prove, really 
prove, that we can grow the economy and 
not just maintain the environment but im- 
prove it. We just got a new cable setup in 
Washington, and they've got one of these sci- 
fi—the Sci-Fi Channel on it. And my daugh- 
ter’s got me interested in science fiction 
again. So when I come in late at night, some- 
times [ take the channel and I channel surf 
the way you do, and I settle on the Sci-Fi 
Channel. It is astonishing how many science 
fiction movies about the future project an 
America on an Earth with a destroyed envi- 
ronment, isn’t it? Still, they just assume we're 
going to be so dumb we're going to use it 
up. We're going to burn up the air and cut 
down all the trees and pollute all the water. 
And we'll all be living in some kind of bubble. 
It’s amazing, still, those movies are just pour- 
ing out. That does not have to be the case. 

But it is an outmoded idea that you can 
grow the economy and stick it to the environ- 
ment. You have to grow the economy by pre- 
serving and enhancing the environment. That 
is our challenge as we move through the 21st 
century. 
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So those three arguments—I want you to 
go out and make those three arguments. 
Number one, the President had an idea. He 
had a plan. We implemented it. The results 
are good. We're better off than we were 4 
years ago. Number two, we don’t have to 
guess in this election. There’s a huge dif- 
ference. And there’s no status quo option. 
There are these two different bridges you can 
walk across to the 21st century, and we like 
the one we're on, not the one they tried to 
put us on. And number three, there’s a lot 
of unfinished business here. And the ideas 
that Bill Clinton and Al Gore and the new 
Democratic Party have brought to America 
are the right ideas. That’s the argument I 
want you to make. 

And I want you to just think about what 
you saw the other night at the Olympics. And 
let me just tell you a little something that 
you didn’t see. You know, Hillary and I went 
to the Olympics; we got to spend all day kind 
of just gawking around at those great looking 
athletes. And we went and had lunch with 
a lot of the international athletes. But I want 
to tell you something. I met a young man 
from Ireland who almost had tears in his eyes 
who said, “You know, I loved it when we 
had peace in Ireland, and it broke my heart 
when they broke the peace. You and America 
helped to bring us peace. I hope you can 
get it back for us.” 

I met a young man from Croatia who was 
a whole head taller than me, which is a pretty 
good size even today. [Laughter] And he 
thanked me for Ron Brown’s trade mission 
to Croatia where Ron and the other people 
from our Government, those business lead- 
ers, died, and for his successor, Mickey 
Kantor, to come over and finish it. I mean, 
this guy’s talking to me about a trade mission 
at the Olympics because of what America 
meant to his country. 

I met a young man with the Palestinian 
team who said, “Mr. President, the Palestin- 
ians, my people, we’re a very old people, but 
we never had an Olympic team, not ever, 
until we made peace with Israel. And I thank 
you for that. And you need to know that a 
lot of us want to keep that peace. We want 
to keep that peace.” 

And then Hillary and I went—then we 
went to meet with the American team. And 
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I looked at them, and I thought, you know, 
if they were just all divided up walking 
around, you wouldn’t know where they were 
from. Some of them look like they were from 
Latin America, others look like they were 
from Asia, others look like they're from the 
Middle East. Some of them looked like they 
were from Scandinavia. You know what? 
They all were. [Laughter] That’s the unique 
thing about this country. And that’s what 
makes this special. 

Look around this room tonight. We’re 
bound together by a set of ideas, a set of 
values, a set of beliefs. Oh yes, we have to 
fight it, too. That’s what this church burning 
- business is all about. When people put swas- 

tikas on mosques or on the hon of African- 
American soldiers at Fort Bragg in the Spe- 
cial Forces, or they torch the Islamic centers 
that have been burned in this country, we 
still have to fight that. But it’s tearing the 
heart out of Rwanda and Burundi and Bosnia 
and the Middle East and Northern Ireland. 

And that’s the last thing I want to tell you. 
We've got to do this together. The thing that 
makes us magic is when we are helping each 
other do better, when we're lifting each other 
up, when we don’t define ourselves by our 
resentments, and we don’t define ourselves 
by whether we can look down on somebody 
that looks different from us. That’s what 
makes us special. That’s our genius. That’s 
what's good about America. 

And I want to say this, especially to the 
young people in this audience—you know, 
I've learned as I get older that the definition 
of young is whoever’s younger than you are. 
[Laughter] My friend who died last year at 
the age of 89, Senator Bill Fulbright, was 
having dinner a couple of years ago with 
Mike Mansfield, who was our Ambassador 
to Japan for many years. At the time, Ful- 
bright was 87 and Mansfield was 90. And 
Mansfield still—he’s 92; he walks 5 miles 
every day. He looked at Fulbright who was 
87, and he said, “Now how old are you?” 
And he said, “87.” And Mansfield said, “Oh, 
to be 87 again.” [Laughter] 1 say that because 
young is whoever’s younger than you. Most 
of you are younger to me. I get my AARP 
card this year. [Laughter] 

So what I want you to think about is this, 
particularly if you’re thirty-something, twen- 
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ty-something: Imagine what you would like 
your country to look like when your children 
are your age. Imagine what you would like 
your country to look like when you have 
grandchildren that are your age. And I'll bet 
you anything you want the American dream 
alive and well for everybody who have 
worked for it. You want America to be com- 
ing together, not drifting apart. And you want 
your country to still be the world’s leader for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. 

That is what this is ail about. It’s not about 
me or the Vice President or Senator Dole 
or the Republicans. It’s about what this coun- 
try’s going to look like in the 21st century. 
We're not drifting now; we're roaring there. 
And I want us to keep doing it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:15 p.m. at the 
Wings Over the Rockies Air & Space Museum. 
In his remarks, he referred to Holly Barnes, mem- 
ber, event organizing committee; Donald L. Fowl- 
er, co-chair, Democratic National Committee; 
Mayor Wellington E. Webb of Denver; Gov. Roy 
Romer of Colorado; Barry Fey, owner, Fey Con- 
certs; and the musical group Los Lobos. 


Memorandum on Criminal Child 
Support Enforcement 
July 21, 1996 


Memorandum for the Attorney General 
Subject: Criminal Child Support 


Enforcement 


I am proud of the progress we have made 
over the last 3 years in addressing the prob- 
lem of child support enforcement. 

While State and local agencies have and 
must have primary responsibility for child 
support enforcement, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a crucially important role to play. 
One aspect of that role involves bringing 
prosecutions under the Child thy Re- 
covery Act of 1992, which for the first time 
created a Federal criminal offense for inter- 
state cases, where persons willfully fail to pay 
child support for their child who lives in an- 
other State. 

The Department of Justice, working 
through the local United States Attorneys’ of- 
fices, has brought child support cases across 
the Nation to get the message out that a per- 
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son who willfully avoids child support pay- 
ments for a child in another State runs a 
grave risk of Federal prosecution. Each U.S. 
Attorney's office has a child support coordi- 
nator; the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has committed its resources; the Department 
of Justice has authorized the Department of 
Health and Human Services’ Inspector Gen- 
eral to investigate these cases. 

But these important measures are not 
enough. 

The Department of Justice, working with 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the States, must pursue all available 
measures to punish those who have tried to 
evade their child support obligations. 

Therefore, I direct you to take the follow- 
ing important steps to strengthen our child 
support enforcement efforts. 

First, I direct you to convene a task force 
consisting of Federal, State, and local pros- 
ecutors, the Department of Health and 
Human Services, and the State agencies re- 
sponsible for child support enforcement to 
enhance criminal prosecution of child sup- 
port debtors. You should consider: 

© measures to improve the process of re- 

ferring appropriate cases for Federal, 
State, or local criminal enforcement; 

the adequacy of all applicable Federal 
and State laws; 

the availability and appropriate alloca- 
tion of resources; and 

ways to coordinate Federal, State, and 
local efforts to make enforcement most 
effective. 

Second, I direct you to review the sen- 
tences that have been imposed upon those 
convicted under the Child Support Recovery 
Act, including restitution orders, incarcer- 
ation, and community service, with the goal 
of identifying novel and effective sentencing 
options, and send guidance to Federal pros- 
ecutors setting forth factors to consider when 
seeking sentencing orders from courts. 

Third, I direct you to draft legislation to 
amend the Child Support Recovery Act to 
establish a felony offense for a person who 
willfully fails to pay child support for a child 
in another State where there has been an 
egregious failure to meet child support obli- 


gations. 
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Fourth, I direct you, as part of your effort 
to enforce criminal laws, to cooperate with 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to place on their Internet child support 
page the names of persons who have been 
indicted under Federal law for willfully fail- 
ing to pay child support and have fled in an 
attempt to escape criminal prosecution. 

Finally, I direct you to report back to me 
within 90 days on the actions you have taken 
to fulfill this directive. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 22. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Denver 


July 22, 1996 


Thank you. Ladies and gentlemen, thank 
you for that wonderful welcome. Thank you, 
Mayor Webb, for your leadership and for 
your extraordinarily powerful personal state- 
ment. Thank you, Governor Romer, for 
being my friend for such a long time now 
and for being a shining example of the best 
in public service. Thank you all for keeping 
him on the job. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before I begin my 
remarks today, I'd like to say just a word 
about an issue that I believe is on the minds 
and hearts of all Americans, the ongoing re- 
covery operations involving TWA Flight 800. 
This is a very long and difficult period for 
the families and loved ones of the people who 
were on that plane. It is literally an agonizing 
process, met worse by the fact that the 
weather has been so poor and that many of 
the things that would have been done by now 
have not been able to be done. 

I want the families to. know that I am work- 
ing as hard as I can to speed this process 
and to make it as easy as possible. I’ve asked 
the relevant Federal agencies to provide pa- 
thologists to the recovery teams in New York 
if they're requested by the State. And we are 
working very, very hard to get to the bottom 
of this. We will do that, and we will give them 
the answers they seek as soon as we possibly 
can. 
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Meanwhile, I ask the rest of you to keep 
them in your prayers. It is this awful hanging 
fire that is the difficult and agonizing thin 
for them. We can all imagine ie we woul 
feel if we were in their place. And so I ask 
you to keep them in your prayers, and I as- 
sure you that we will do everything we can 
to get to the bottom of this as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Let me say I have come here to Denver 
today, as the Governor and the mayor said, 
to discuss the issue of welfare reform and 
specifically to talk a little bit about the child 
support issue. But I want to put it into a larg- 
er context of where we are as a people, why 
this is important, and what we're trying to 
do together to get ready to march into that 
new century just 4 years away. 

Denver's a good place to do this. This is 
a city that believes in itself and in the future, 
and America needs to believe in itself and 
in its future. Denver is clearly getting ready 
for a new century only 4 years away. I arrived 
last night at your new airport, the first one 
of its size in 20 years. I now am speakin 
in this incredible arts complex, the jones 
biggest in America, looking at this wonderful 
auditorium that is lined with sandstone that 
I’m told was hewned right out of the beau- 
tiful mountains that are just beyond these 
walls. This is a large-minded place. And 
America needs to be large-minded as we 
stand on the threshold of this new century. 

Because the information age is so dramati- 
cally changing the way we work, the way we 
live, the way we relate to each other and the 
rest of the world, the next generation of 
Americans is literally going to have more op- 
portunities to live out their dreams than any 
generation of Americans in history. The 
young people that are in this audience today, 
within a matter of 10 years, will be doing 
jobs that have not even been invented yet. 
Some of them have not been conceived yet. 

So this is going to be a very exciting time, 
full of enormous possibility. But as is inevi- 
table in the human condition, it will also have 
some very stiff challenges. We know that the 
very things that make the world more excit- 
ing, more open—the rapid movement of in- 
formation and ideas and capital and tech- 
nology and people from community to com- 
munity, from State to State, from nation to 
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nation—all that openness and speed that 
brings so many new opportunities also im- 
pose new challenges on us that are economic, 
that are social, that deal with our very es- 
sence of security. 

We know, for exampie, that there are more 
economic opportunities, but the people with- 
out the education to take advantage of them 
may be left behind. And so, the very prosper- 
ity that is coming to our country, if we pa t 
work very hard at it, can increase inequality 
among working families, not just poor fami- 
lies on welfare. 

We know, for example, that this great mo- 
bility that we have and all the choices we 
have as consumers and our ability to stay be- 
fore a computer or a cable television for 
hours on end may isolate us one from an- 
other and further strain the fragile bonds of 
community. We know that if people have too 
many individual choices, they may neglect 
their responsibilities to others and to the 
community at large. 

We know that the more open our society 
is to good things moving around, the more 
vulnerable we become to the organized 
forces of destruction. We know that you can 
get on the Internet, for example, and if you 
know how to plug in you can learn how to 
make a bomb like the one that destroyed the 
Federal building in Oklahoma City. 

So the trick for us is to meet the challenges 
of this new age and protect the values that 
have sustained America through more than 
200 years of life. That is the way to make 
the future the best time for America. 

When I sought this job, I had a simple 
vision for what I wanted America to do as 
we stand on the threshold of this new cen- 
tury. I wanted us to make sure that the Amer- 
ican dream was alive for everybody who was 
willing to work for it without regard to their 
race, their gender, their background, their 
station in life. I wanted this to be a country 
that was coming together, not being divided 
by racial and ethnic and religious forces that 
are tearing the world apart in other places 
on the globe. And I wanted our country to 
continue to be the world’s leader for peace 
and prosperity, for security and for freedom. 

Yes, the cold war is over and we are trying 
to complete its unfinished business of reduc- 
ing the nuclear threat and reconciling our- 
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selves to former Communist countries. But 
we must recognize that there are new secu- 
rity threats, and we must recognize that there 
are continuing responsibilities on the United 
States if we want our children to have a safe 
world to live in. 

Now, to me there is a simple formula that 
I try to keep in mind every day about how 
we ought to approach this. We need to create 
opportunity for all Americans; we need to in- 
sist on responsibility from all Americans; and 
we need to do everything we can to create 
a greater sense of community in this country, 
a sense that we're all in this together. 

Today I want to talk mostly about respon- 
sibility, but let me just mention a few things 
about the other issues. This issue of commu- 
nity could hardly be more important. | 
worked so hard to get the Congress to create 
the national service program, AmeriCorps, to 
give now 45,000 people, by the end of this 
year as many as 60,000 young people, the 
chance to serve in their communities, meet- 
ing challenges in their communities and 
earning some money to go to college, and 
opening that program to people right across 
the income spectrum because 1 wanted a 
symbol of the way we ought to work together. 
I wanted it to stand as sort of a cross between 
a domestic Peace Corps and a domestic GI 
bill, so that we could pull people together 
and move forward together into the future. 

We worked very hard to help people in 
our country deal with racial differences. I 
tried to take the affirmative action issue, for 
example, out of politics and into real life, and 
say we ought to mend it but not end it as 
long as we have continuing discrimination in 
our country. 

We've tried to find a way to help people 
with profound religious convictions express 
those convictions even in public forums with- 
out violating the first amendment. We've 
worked especially hard with our schools on 
that issue, trying to reconcile the differences 
between us so that we can respect our diver- 
sity and grow stronger because of it. 

If you look around in this room today and 
you see all the different backgrounds from 
which we come, if you watch the Olympics 
and you look at the American team, depend- 
ing on what sport and what athlete, you could 
think you were watching someone from Eu- 
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rope, from Scandinavia, from the Middle 
East, from Africa, from Latin America, from 
Asia. They could all be on America’s team 
because we are not a one-race nation. We’re 
a nation bound together by shared ideals and 
shared values and shared convictions. 

So whether it’s abroad in trying to help 
deal with the ethnic problems in Bosnia or 
the religious problems in Northern Ireland 
or the difficult problems in the Middle East, 
to the tribal butchery in Rwanda where our 
people went and saved so many lives, we 
tried to live our sense of community and our 
conviction about it. 

We've also tried to help parents and work- 
ing people deal with what I think is one of 
the most significant challenges to preserving 
the American community in America today— 
and that gets me into the other two issues— 
and that is the inherent tension that so many 
people feel between work and family, espe- 
cially in this economy. 

The truth is that the average working fam- 
ily is now spending more hours at work and 
less hours at home, fewer hours at home, 
than 25 years ago, a stunning statistic. So 
much for the proposition that there are a lot 
of lazy Americans. 

But what we want is to be able to succeed 
at home and at work. And what we want is 
to understand that our most important job 
is raising our children, but we also have to 
do a good job at the other work of America 
so that we can create opportunity for people, 
to give them the opportunity to raise their 
children and have their lives and live out 
their destinies. 

And reconciling those two things has been 
very difficult indeed. That’s why I fought so 
hard for the Family and Medical Leave Act. 
That’s why I fought to give families some 
tools they might need to help their 
childrearing efforts in the V-chip and chal- 
lenging the entertainment industry to rate 
television programs and trying to stop tele- 
vision advertising or—excuse me—trying to 
stop advertising across the board from being 
aimed at children to get them to buy tobacco 
products, which is illegal and the biggest 
public health problem in the country. 

If you look at the problem of community 
in a microcosm as the problems of families 


in neighborhoods trying to succeed at home 
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and succeed at work, it leads you to the other 
two issues, opportunity and responsibility. 
The first responsibility of Government, after 
providing for the security of the country, is 
to try to create an environment in which peo- 
ple have the ability to succeed and then give 
people the tools they need to succeed, so that 
when I became President we had to, first 
of all, get our economic house in order. We 
had, 4 years ago, the slowest job growth since 
the Great Depression. We had a very stag- 
nant economy; unemployment was nearly 8 
percent. We had quadrupled the debt in 4 
years. The deficit was at $290 billion a year 
and going higher. 

And so we, first of all, said, look, we have 
to turn this around. And we had a simple 
strategy: Get the deficit down to get interest 
rates down, so people would invest in Amer- 


ica; expand trade to sell more American 
products; and invest in the basic things that 
Americans need to succeed. 

Now, 3% years later, the deficit has been 
cut from $290 billion—this year it’s projected 
to be $117 billion—more than a 60 percent 


cut in 4 years. This is the first administration 
in which the deficit’s been cut in all 4 years 
since the 1840's. And I’m proud of that. 

The interest rates dropped. The economy 
produced 10 million jobs, over 300,000 here 
in Colorado. The unemployment rate has 
dropped, and the combined rates of unem- 
ployment, inflation, and home mortgages is 
at the lowest they've been in almost 30 years. 
So we have turned the big economy around. 
It is the soundest it’s been in a generation. 

Nothing reflects that more than what hap- 
pens to homeownership. In the 12 years be- 
fore I took office, believe it or not, the rate 
of homeownership in America had actually 
gone down significantly, partly because of the 
enormous pressure on interest rates and 
home mortgage rates aggravated by our mas- 
sive debt. We have been determined to give 
the American people more chances to live 
out their dreams. The deficit cut helped drive 
interest rates down and the homeownership 
strategy that Secretary Cisneros devised in 
partnership with the homebuilding interests 
around our country was designed to broaden 
and deepen the ranks of homeowners. 

Among other things, one of the things that 
we did that I’m proudest of is that we have 
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cut $1,000 off the average closing costs for 
the average first-time homebuyers, young 
couples trying to get into their homes for the 
first time. It’s made a real difference. 

Today we know we've got almost 4 million 
new homeowners in the last 3 years. We've 
got 8 million homeowners who have refi- 
nanced their mortgages because of lower in- 
terest rates. And the Department of Com- 
merce reported that homeownership is at its 
highest rate in 15 years. And over the past 
2 years it grew at its fastest rate in 30 years. 
This strategy is working for the benefit of 
ordinary Americans, and we need to keep on 
the path we're on. We need to keep working 
for this. 

Now, we certainly have more to do. We 
need to balance the budget, but do it in the 
right way. We don’t have to destroy our com- 
mitment to the environment or to education, 
or wreck the Medicaid program or create a 
two-tiered system of Medicare that’s unfair 
to the oldest, the poorest, and the sickest el- 
derly Americans. We don’t have to do that. 
But we do have to balance the budget. 

We ought to pass the Kassebaum-Kennedy 
bill to basically guarantee what you've tried 
to do here: You don’t lose your health insur- 
ance if you have to change jobs or if someone 
in your family gets sick. 

The minimum wage bill that Mayor Webb 
mentioned has been passed by both Houses 
of Congress, but they haven't both passed 
the same bill and sent it to me. So it’s not 
a done deal yet. But you should know that 
that bill is important to me for two reasons, 
not just one. In addition to the minimum 
wage, the bill also increases incentives to 
small businesses to invest in their business, 
because that’s where most new jobs are being 
created, and passes most of the retirement 
reforms I asked for to make it easier for peo- 
ple in small businesses or self-employed peo- 
ple to take out and maintain retirement even 
when the business is down or when they have 
to change jobs. 

We have to make available a secure retire- 
ment not just for those of us who are fortu- 
nate to work for bigger businesses or for gov- 
ernment, but for people who work in small 
business as well. So that bill needs to pass 
for the minimum wage and the retirement 
reforms and the investment incentives for 
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small businesses. These things need to be 
done and done new. 

But I have to tell you, of all the oppor- 
tunity initiatives we could take—and I’m be- 
traying my long partnership with your Gov- 
ernor now—the most important thing we 
could do is to increase the quality and the 
availability of education to all Americans. For 
as long as we've been around, educational 
opportunity has been an advantage to most 

le. After World War II, the GI bill lit- 
erally helped us to build the biggest middle 
reas f in the history of the world. But today— 
today—education is critical to the ability of 
families to keep up, much less to move 
ahead. 

Now, we've made a lot of proposals, but 
I just want to emphasize two today. First of 
all, it is imperative that we give the same 
standard of educational opportunity to peo- 
ple in isolated rural areas and inner city poor 
schools that others have. And one of the ways 
to do that is to connect every classroom in 
the country to the information superhighway 
by the year 2000 and train the teachers to 
use it, so that all that information will be 
available to all of our children. 

The other thing I believe we have to do 
is to continue to break down the barriers to 
people going to college and staying there 
until they get an education. I believe strongly 
that one of the most important things our 
administration has done is to change the col- 
lege loan system so that people can borrow 
money at lower costs with less hassle and 
then pay it back as a percentage of their in- 
come. So there is never an incentive not to 
borrow money to go to college because you 
can limit your annual repayment rates. 

But I think we should do more. I have 
recommended that we give a deduction of 
up to $10,000 a year for the cost of college 
tuition for people without regard to their age. 
And I believe we should make universal— 
universal—the availability of at least 2 years 
of community college to every American, 
which means a tax credit of $1,500 a year 
for 2 years. 

Now, if we were to put in place that struc- 
ture of opportunity, it would be easier for 
wai to succeed at home and at work and 

us to realize our vision of an America 
with the American dream alive, coming to- 
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gether instead of being divided, strong and 
self-confident enough to lead the world to- 
ward peace and freedom. 

The other thing we have to do, however, 
is to put in place a system in which we get 
more responsibility from all Americans. We 
have to continue to work to take our streets 
back from guns and gangs and drugs and vio- 
lence. We can never eliminate crime and vio- 
lence altogether. And sometimes people ask 
me—they say, well, the crime rate has come 
down for 4 years in a row. And I say, that’s 
very good, but it’s still too high. I’m glad it’s 
down 4 years in a row, but it’s still too high. 
And I’m worried about the fact that violence, 
random violence among young people be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17 continues to 
go up. Cocaine use is down by about a third, 
but random drug use among people between 
the ages of 12 and 17 has been going up 
since 1991. So that concerns me. 

And my test will be—you ought to figure 
out what your test would be. I guess your 
test would be when you feel safe walking on 
your streets in your neighborhood. But my 
test will be, is when we can all go home at 
night and turn on the evening news, and if 
the lead story is a crime story, we are shocked 
instead of numbed by it. We’re actually sur- 
prised because we've reached a point in our 
country where it is the exception, not the 
rule. And I'm here to tell you we can make 
violent crime the exception, not the rule, in 
America again if we do the right things. And 
I am determined to do it. 

Our anticrime strategy: Put 100,000 police 
on the streets in community policing. In- 
crease neighborhood watch patrols; involve 
neighbors in their own efforts. Do more 
things to help people deal with the problems 
that juveniles have. Support community cur- 
fews. Support stronger truancy laws. Support 
summer jobs and activities and drug edu- 
cation and prevention programs as well as 
punishment programs. Support positive 
things for young people to keep them out 
of trouble in the first place. Ban the assault 
weapons that we banned, and enforce the 
Brady bill. And follow a comprehensive strat- 
egy against crime that is tough on crime but 
tries to prevent young people from becoming 


criminals. 
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That is our strategy. And it is working. The 
crime rate has come down for 4 years in a 
row. We had the awfullest hullabaloo you 
ever heard when we passed the assault weap- 
ons ban and the Brady bill. And to hear the 
folks on the other side tell it, we had brought 
an end to an American way of life—never 
be another hunting season in Colorado or Ar- 
kansas. [Laughter] They had people so 
lathered up in the election 2 years ago you 
couldn’t talk to them. But you know what? 
All those same folks got it figured out now 
because they’ve had two more hunting sea- 
sons and nobody lost their rifle. But 60,000 
felons, fugitives, and stalkers could not buy 
a handgun because of the Brady bill. it was 
the right thing to do. 

The other day we had an announcement 
in Washington with the Vice President and 
members of the cellular telephone associa- 
tion in which they committed 50,000 tele- 
phones—just the first . installment—pro- 
grammed to call the local police department, 
fire department, and hospital, to give to 
neighborhood watches. We now have 20,000 
neighborhood watch associations in America. 
We have millions of people in it. I challenged 
another million Americans to join. 

We have to do our part, too, as citizens. 
But I’m telling you, we do not have to live 
with intolerable crime levels. We do not have 
to live with juvenile crime rates going up. 
We have to find ways to be very tough with 
people who do terrible things, but we also 
got to give these kids something to say yes 
to. We can’t let them raise themselves and 
then wonder why they turn out to be in trou- 
ble. 

Now, it is in that context I want you to 
see the welfare reform debate, because wel- 
fare reform is about responsibility, all right, 
but it’s also about opportunity. What do you 
want from all these poor folks that are on 
welfare? What do you want from them? They 
all have kids. Ask yourselves, what do you 
want? You want them to have kids that turn 
out to be the mayor of Denver, right? Isn’t 
that what you want? This is what I ask Con- 
gress to think about when they think about 
welfare reform. We want those families to 
be able to do what we want middle class fam- 
ilies to do and they're struggling to do as well: 
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succeed at home and at work. That’s what 
we want. 

Now, it’s true that I have vetoed two pre- 
vious bills that had the label “welfare reform” 
on it because I didn’t think they were welfare 
reform. And it wasn’t because they were too 
tough on work; it was because they were too 
tough on kids. And if you don’t succeed at 
home, whether you're poor or rich or some- 
where in the middle, then your worklife 
won't compensate for it in terms of the im- 
pact on your own family and on society at 
large. But if you don’t succeed at work, then 
it’s very difficult to build a network of suc- 
cessful homes. 

That’s why this is so hard. So we decided 
we would take a different tact while trying 
to work with Congress, and that I would use 
the power given to the President under the 
1988 welfare reform law to just waive Fed- 
eral rules and regulations for States that 
wanted to find new ways to move people 
from welfare to work in a way that helped 
them raise their children. Colorado was one 
of 40 of the 50 States to get welfare reform 
experiment waivers. There have been a total 
of 67 of these issued now, with more to come. 

Now, the results have been pretty impres- 
sive. Already—this is something hardly any- 
body in America knows—but three-quarters 
of the welfare families in America today are 
under new rules requiring them to make 
extra efforts to move from welfare to work. 
And the results have been significant. The 
New York Times said that we had effected 
a quiet revolution in welfare. Sometimes I 
wish it weren’t so quiet. I wish more people 
knew about it. But the fact is there are 1.3 
million fewer people on the welfare rolls 
today than there were the day I took the oath 
of office and about a million fewer on the 
food stamp rolls. In Colorado, the rate has 
dropped by 18 percent in 3 years. That’s as- 
tonishing, 18 percent in 3 years. 

Now, some of that is due to the improving 
economy, but that’s a good argument for 
good economic policy. But some of it is due 
to our learning what it takes to move people 
trapped in dependency to independence and 
interdependence with the rest of us so they 
can raise their children and succeed in the 
workplace. 
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I do believe we need to finish the job. We 
can do some things with waivers. I'll give you 
some other examples. Oregon, Missouri, and 
most recently Wisconsin have asked for per- 
mission to take the welfare check—this is 
quite interesting—because they know that 
there’s not enough money to just have the 
Government pay for jobs for people who 
can’t get jobs in the private sector, so they've 
asked for permission to take the welfare 
check and actually give it to private employ- 
ers as a wage supplement for 8 or 9 months 
to encourage people to hire folks at a decent 
wage and train them. And they figure, and 
I think they're right, that even if when the 
supplement ends, somehow the employers 
can’t afford to keep folks on the payroll, at 
least they will have had 9 months of work 
experience, something on their résumé, 
learning how to succeed in the workplace. 
And a lot of people will be kept full time. 
I think that’s the kind of idea we want. 

And Wisconsin has proposed to go further 
and to give these folks continuing health care 
and child care support and actually to extend 
child care and health care coverage to low- 
wage workers who have not been on welfare, 
to keep them from falling into welfare. Now, 
these are good ideas. 

In return for that, the sort of hammer they 
want, the tough thing they want, is to require 
people to enroll and to be available for jobs 
from the day they sign up for welfare, not 
a year or two later. I think that’s fine, if you're 
going to give somebody a job and health care 
and child care. What more can you ask? 

But these are the kinds of things we can 
do with the waiver system. But it’s not 
enough. We would be better off if we could 
pass a welfare reform bill in Congress. And 
I want to explain why. Number one, it would 
be good to end this waiver process and simply 
set up a framework to the States and say, 
here’s your money; do these things, and you 
figure out how to do them. Don’t come to 
us for permission. You know more about it 
than we do. Figure out how to do them. But 
you ought to require strict time limits; you 
ought to require work; you ought to provide 
child support; and you ought to enforce the 
child support laws of your State better. Now, 
that’s what I think the framework would do. 
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We are very close to this agreement on 
these basic elements. And we shouldn’t let 
the opportunity slip from our grasp. But nei- 
ther should we pass a bill that says welfare 
reform at the top but really winds up still 
being very tough on children, including chil- 
dren from already working families. 

So what I’m doing now is working very 
hard with the Congress. I hope and expect 
to sign legislation that does move people 
from welfare to work and does support in- 
stead of undermine the raising of our chil- 
dren. 

This should not be a party issue. All Ameri- 
cans ought to want this system changed. And 
I hope very much that Congress will pass a 
bipartisan bill that meets those standards. If 
it does, I think it would have almost unani- 
mous support from the American people. 
And I believe it can be done before Congress 
leaves for town for its vacation in August. 

So I want you to join me in saying to the 
Members of Congress, whether you're a 
Democrat or Republican, get together, don’t 
be hard on kids, be tough for work, be good 
for the kids. Let’s try to help all families suc- 
ceed at home and at work. We’ve got enough 
pr pa ag We've moved enough people 
off welfare. We know what works. Let’s pass 
this bill and get on with it and do it now. 
That’s what we need to do. 

I want to mention one thing that’s very 
important that’s often not talked about in 
welfare, although the mayor and the Gov- 
ernor talked about it, and that’s child support 
enforcement. There’s no area where we need 
more personal responsibility than child sup- 
port. The best provisions of the welfare bill 
moving through Congress are those that re- 
late to child support because | would give 
us greater capacity to collect child support 
across State lines. About—well, slightly more 
than a third of all the child support cases 
where child support is delinquent in America 
today are cases that cross State lines. That’s 
one of the main reasons we need this national 
legislation. 

This is a big hidden social crisis in America 
today. If every person in this country paid 
the child support they're legally obligated to 
pay and that they can pay, we could move 
800,000 women and children off the welfare 
rolls today. That’s what a problem it is. 
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So let me just echo what the mayor and 
the Governor said. Governments can do a 
lot of things, but they don’t raise children; 
people raise children. And if ace don’t 
do it, very often the kids are left out there 
on the streets raising themselves with abso- 
lutely horrible consequences. 

And there are a lot of single-parent fami- 
lies in this country today where the single 
parent’s doing a fine job. And since I lived 
in one for a time in my life, I’m proud to 
say that I know that can happen. I know 
that no child gets here with one parent alone. 
And no one should be able to escape respon- 
sibility for bringing a child into the world. 
That is the first and most important respon- 
sibility. We cannot talk about how we need 
more responsibility from all of our citizens 
when we've got a child support collection sys- 
tem that is a national scandal and le be- 
lieve they can bring kids in the world and 
turn around and walk off from them and 
never lift a finger to help them make their 
way through life. That is wrong, and we have 
to change that. 

And we can change it in the beginning by 
simply collecting the child support that is 
owed, that is payable, that people can pa 
that they don’t pay. There’s a lot more wuk 
we need to do with young parents, principally 
young fathers, by helping them understand 
what their responsibilities are and then struc- 
turing opportunities for them to fulfill it. But 
we can just begin by collecting the child sup- 

rt. 
ye cannot imagine how many women and 
children are thrown into poverty simply be- 
cause the responsible parent, usually the fa- 
ther, walks away and leaves them without any 
money and won't help. This puts mothers 
who are trying to raise their kids under ter- 
rible pressure. A lot of women out there 
working two jobs, working at night, worried 
sick 2bout their kids, can’t afford the child 
support—I mean, excuse me, can’t afford the 
child care. All of the other problems working 
families face are aggravated many times over 
by families that have a single parent raising 
the kids with no help from child support, 
every other one. 

And if you're in a position where you've 
had these problems, trying to raise your child 
and work and do all these things, you know 
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how much worse it is if child support is owed 
and not paid. This is a moral outrage and 
a social disaster. It is simply—and it’s wrong 
when people say, well, the taxpayers will pick 
up the bill. Well, the taxpayers may pick up 
the bill to some extent, but it’s rarely enough. 
And secondly, it is a cold, inadequate sub- 
stitute for having a parent do the right thing. 

So let me tell you, this legislation would 
help us to make it easier to collect child sup- 
port across national lines. It would require 
every State in the country to follow Colo- 
rado’s lead in the revocation of a driver's li- 
cense. It would get us employers’ help when 
people change jobs and move across State 
lines because there would be an employer 
registry that we could refer to for the collec- 
tion of child support that’s due across State 
lines. That’s why this legislation is needed. 

There are a lot of things that can be done 
now. We’re now tracking down deadbeat par- 
ents so that they can’t skip out by crossing 
the State line. We're requiring States to es- 
tablish programs at hospitals to find out the 
identity of fathers at the time a baby is born. 
Two hundred thousand fathers have been 
identified through this program. 

Earlier this year I took action to require 
mothers to identify the fathers or risk losing 
their welfare benefits. I signed an Executive 
order to make sure every employee of the 
Federal Government pays his or her child 
support. We ought to be setting a good exam- 
ple in the Federal Government before we 
preach to others to do the same. We are now 
a model employer in that regard. We've been 
working with States to do more. And one of 
the reasons I wanted to make this statement 
here today is that Colorado has one of the 
finest programs in the country to find dead- 
beat parents and make them pay. I want 
every State to do as well. Together, we can 
all do better. 

Now, all these efforts are making a dif- 
ference. Compared to 4 years ago, child sup- 
port collections are up 40 percent, from $8 
billion a year to $11 billion a year. That's 
the good news. Paternity identification is up 
40 percent. That’s the good news. The bad 
news is we could double that increase again 
and still be under what is strictly legally 
owed. We've got to keep going on this issue. 
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I'm pleased to announce today that the 
Postal Service is going to work with States 
to post wanted lists of parents who owe sup- 
port. I challenge every State to develop such 
a list if they don’t have one already. That 
may seem cruel to you, but think of it this 
way: Keep in mind, if there’s an order out- 
standing, a judge has made a determination 
that the payment can be made, that is, that 
the parent can actually physically afford to 
make the payment. Now, that may seem 
cruel to you, but people take it as routine 
to walk in a post office and see somebody 
who robs a bank or a 7-Eleven. As bad as 
that is, if nobody’s hurt it’s not as bad as rob- 
bing our children of their future. That’s the 
biggest robbery of all. 

I've also directed the Justice Department 
to work with States to strengthen their own 
penalties and prosecutions for those who 
don’t pay child support. I want the prosecu- 
tors to be able to track down these parents 
and tell the courts to make them pay and 
if necessary, even to be able to send them 
to jail if they refuse. 

The third thing, we’re doing is to harness 
the potential of the Internet. This is amazing; 
19 States—19 States—have web sites where- 
by just literally clicking with your mouse, 
families can find out how to collect and look 
for the most wanted deadbeat parents. 
Today, the State of Colorado is announcing 
that it will start a web page. This page will 
be connected like the others are to the com- 
puter site that’s run by the National Govern- 
ment. 

There’s a lot of things the Internet can be 
used for, and they're not all good. This is 
a good thing we can use technology for, to 
instantaneously get this information out all 
across America and make it available to any- 
body who can access a computer. 

And finally let me say I want to renew my 
challenge to every State to follow the lead 
of Colorado with the driver’s license revoca- 
tion. The statute we're working for, if we get 
welfare reform will require it anyway, but the 
States ought to do it because it’s right. 

Now, we are saying by these strong actions 
and our efforts to pass welfare reform, you 
have to behave responsibly. And if you owe 
child support, you better pay it. If you delib- 
erately refuse to pay it, you can find your 
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face posted in the post office. We'll track you 
down with computers. We'll track you down 
with law enforcement. We'll find you through 
the Internet, not because an; has a par- 
ticular interest in humiliating someone but 
because we have got to find a way if we want 
to go into the 21st century as a great nation 
to succeed at work and at home. And it has 
to begin with parents doing their part. The 
Government can never substitute for that. 

The last thing I’d like to say about this 
whole thing is that, as you know, there are 
limits to how much all these enforcement 
mechanisms can do. We need to find a way 
to move into the modern world taking maxi- 
mum advantage of all the changes that our 
age offers and still getting back to the basic 
sense of right and wrong that we know about 
our obligations to our children and to our 
future. 

In the 1830's, when Alexis de Tocqueville 
came here, he said, “America is great be- 
cause America is good. If America ever stops 
being good, she will no longer be great.” That 
is still true. 

When I visited our Olympians with Hillary 
a couple of days ago and we met young peo- 
ple from other countries, all they wanted to 
talk to me about was what they thought about 
America—an Irish athlete thanking me for 
our efforts to end the violence in Northern 
Ireland; a Croatian athlete thanking me for 
Secretary Brown’s trade mission that ended 
so tragically just because he and these busi- 
ness people were trying to help those folks 
put their lives back together and thanking 
me that Secretary Kantor had finished the 
mission; a Palestinian athlete saying that his 

-ople were an old people, but they never 

ad an Olympic team until they made peace 
with Israel, and saying that a lot of them 
wanted to keep that peace and keep it going. 

These are things that we represent to other 
people, things that are good, things that make 

ple whole, things that enable people to 
live out their dreams. And somehow with all 
this excitement of the modern world and all 
these personal choices and all these personal 
challenges, we have to find a way to remem- 
ber that in the end what makes us great is 
living out our dreams in a way that builds 
strong families, strong neighborhoods, strong 
communities, and a strong country. 
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And if we could just keep in mind every 
day that the choices we make as citizens and 
as workers and as parents will affect what 
this country looks like when our children are 
our age, I think we’d make the right deci- 
sions. And America’s best days, therefore, are 
still before us. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. in Buell 
Theater at the Denver Center for the Performing 
Arts. A portion of these remarks could not be veri- 
fied because the tape was incomplete. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Monrovia, California 
July 22, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Thank 
you so much. I have had a wonderful time, 
and I wish I could just quit now—{laugh- 
ter|—because all the people who have spo- 
ken have said what I came to highlight for 
America. I thank Nora Graham for leading 
the Pledge of Allegiance; your principal, Lois 


Wurmbrand; and your superintendent, Lou- 
ise Taylor; Chief Santoro, thank you. Yolanda 
Gallardo, you’re a good speaker. You ought 
to run for office some time. [Applause] 
Thank you. [Laughter] I thank Lieutenant 
Governor Gray Davis and the L.A. district 
attorney, Gil Garcetti, for being here with 
me, and the other law enforcement officials, 
Chief Williams and other chiefs from around 
the area and law enforcement officers and 
the State assembly members and the others 
who have come here. And, Mr. Mayor, I want 
to say a special word of thanks to you and 
the City Council of Monrovia for making us 
feel so welcome, and thank you for bringing 
your mother today; that was a good thing to 
do. Thank you very much 

I want you to know why I wanted to come 
to this community today. I spend an enor- 
mous amount of time as President trying to 
make our country ready to move into the 21st 
century. That’s why I ran for the job. I had 
this simple but rather dramatic vision that 
we were drifting divided into the next cen- 
tury when we ought to be charging united 
into the next century and that we really ought 
to be, in 4 years as we begin this new century 
and this millenium, a country, first, where 
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the American dream is alive for everybody 
who is willing to work for it; second, where 
we have a sense of national community root- 
ed in mutual respect for each other across 
all the incredible diversity that makes up 
America; and finally, that we continue to be 
the strongest force in the world for peace 
and freedom and security and prosperity. 

And if that happens I believe that our chil- 
dren will live in the greatest age of possibility 
in human history. The children that are in 
this school system now, 10 years from now 
they'll be doing jobs that haven’t even been 
invented yet. And if we do our jobs they'll 
be doing that in a peaceful world that has 

ple who are more united, stronger fami- 
cS and neighborhoods and communities, 
States in our Nation. And we'll be working 
with other countries around the world to 
fight our common enemies of this new age, 
including terrorism and drugrunning and the 
proliferation of dangerous weapons and the 
wars based on racial and ethnic and religious 
hatred. 

I believe that the stakes could hardly be 
higher. But meeting them begins at home. 
And that’s why I wanted to come here. There 
are things that we have to do in Sane. 
We have to provide for the national defense 
and to meet the security challenges of the 
new era. We have to try to create a frame- 
work within which the American people can 
grow their own economy. Otherwise, a lot 
of what we do is trying to set rules that enable 
people to make the most of their own lives, 
whether it’s the Family and Medical Leave 
Act that tries to help people succeed at home 
and at work by saying you don’t lose your 
job if you have to take a little time off when 
there’s a baby born or a sick parent or the 
new meat standards for testing that we pro- 
pose to stop children from getting the E. coli 
virus in meat. We try to set rules within 
which people can work together, in which 
our free market can work, in which people’s 
creativity can work, in which local commu- 
nities can solve their own problems. 

I worked very hard on the economy and 
on the security issues. But I've also, perhaps 
because I was Governor of a small State for 
12 years, worked very hard to put the Federal 
Government on the side of people and com- 
munities who are struggling to make the most 
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of their own lives and meet their challenges 
and protect their values and protect their 
children. We have proposed to help and sup- 
ma communities that wanted to do a num- 

r of things that we thought would improve 
children’s Sees. And Monrovia is a sterling 
example of three of our major initiatives: the 
community policing, along with citizen par- 
ticipation; a tough truancy policy; and of 
course, the school uniform policy. And I 
wanted to thank you for that. 

Now, why is that important? Well, I'll just 
give you a classic example. I can come here 
to you and say—and be telling the truth— 
[laughter|—3¥ years ago we instituted a 
new economic policy designed to drive the 
deficit down, get interest rates down, expand 
trade in American products and services and 
continue to invest in our people and their 
education, in technology, in research, in 
helping communities make the transition 
who had been hurt by defense cutbacks so 
that we could all grow together. And the re- 
sults have been good. 

We've cut the deficit from $290 billion a 
year to $117 billion a year, over 60 percent. 
That’s a good thing. The National Govern- 
ment is as small as it was in 1965 now; we've 
reduced about 240,000. We've reduced 
16,000 Pages of Federal regulations, abol- 
ished hundreds of programs, but continued 
to invest in the fandamontal things that mat- 
ter in education, research and technology, 
and infrastructure. And the results have been 


The American people have created 10 mil- 
lion more jobs in the last 3% years. We have 
over 8 million people who have refinanced 
their homes at lower interest rates. We have 
3.7 million new homeowners. We have the 
lowest rates of inflation and unemployment 
combined in 30 years. We learned today that 
in the last 2 years homeownership in America 
had grown its fastest rate in 30 years in the 
last couple of years. That’s all a very good 
thing. And we're better off than we were 4 
years ago. [Applause] 

But—I don’t mind you clapping for it, but 
let me make the point here. [Laughter] If 
you were—if you could hear me say that and 
you could know with your mind it is true, 
but if you lived in a community where your 
number one worry was whether your chil- 
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dren were safe, whether they were in school, 
whether your community was functioning, 
then it would still leave a hole in your heart. 
You would say, “I hear that, but why am I 
not happy?” Because we know that big statis- 
tics don’t matter in individual lives unless 
good things are happening in individual lives, 
in families, on blocks, in communities. 

And that’s where you come in. I hope by 
coming here today that we will put a face 
on the idea that the American people do not 
have to tolerate unacceptable rates of crime. 
The American people do not have to tolerate 
worrying whether their children are safe. The 
American people do not have to tolerate 
schools that are dysfunctional. If they will get 
a hold of their communities and work with 
their schools and work with their police de- 
partments we can turn this country around 
and we can take this country into the 21st 
century with the American dream alive for 
everybody, with a country that’s coming to- 
gether, not drifting apart. And you are the 
example of what every community can do if 
they will. 

I was delighted to hear your superintend- 
ent make the announcements about the 
building program. I just announced an effort 
in Washington to put a few billion dollars 
over the next 4 years into school construc- 
tion, for the first time the National Govern- 
ment has ever done it, by lowering the inter- 
est rates—[applause |—by lowering the inter- 
est rates for net new construction, things that 
were not going to be done anyway, to try 
to help all of our schools rebuild, including 
the poorest schools, to encourage them to 
go out and get their taxpayers to help, too, 
and say we'll try to ease the burden. 

We're working hard on trying to do what 
you just announced for next year, making 
sure that by within 4 years every classroom 
and every library in America is hooked up 
to the Internet. But here’s another challenge 
for you: We're also working hard this summer 
to get 100,000 teachers to train 500,000 other 
teachers to use the Internet with their stu- 
dents properly. 

Now, think about this. Now, let me give 
you some idea of what this can mean. I was 
in New Jersey the other day with the Vice 
President. And I think New Jersey has the 
second highest per capita income in America, 
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but it also has some of the poorest school 
districts in America. I was in one of the poor- 
er school districts where a huge generation 
of the students are in first—excuse me—a 
huge percentage of the students are in first 

eneration immigrant families. This school 
district, com to those enormousl 
wealthy and wonderfully well staffed and well 
equipped suburban schools in New Jersey, 
had a high dropout rate, a low college-going 
rate, a low performance rate, a lot of prob- 
lems. 

And Bell Atlantic went in there in partner- 
ship with the community and with the 
schools. They put computers in the schools. 
They put computers in the homes of some 
of the family members. And they taught the 
teachers to use the equipment and the soft- 
ware so that those ‘chil en would literally 
have access to the same quality of knowledge 
that any children in any school district any- 
where in this country had. Within 2 years, 
the dropout rate was below the State average, 
and the test scores were above the State aver- 
age, in a poor immigrant school district. We 
can do this if we'll do it together. And that’s 
what you are doing. 

I was delighted to hear your chief talk 
about the statistics you’ve achieved with com- 
munity policing. When I became President 
after the 1992 election, I had already actually 
been to Los Angeles County—in 1990, I be- 
lieve it was, or "91—to look at a community 
policing experiment. I'd seen them working 
all over the country. And the most important 
thing to me was that they proved that people 
didn’t have to put up with es 
crime rates but that the police could not do 
it alone. The police had to go back to the 
streets, but the people who lived on the 
streets had to come back to the police, and 
they had to work together hand in oak 

So when I asked the Congress to adopt 
the new crime bill, the most highly pub- 
licized parts of it, and they were important, 
were, first, passing the Brady bill and, sec- 
ond, passing the ban on assault weapons. By 
the way, since the Brady bill became law, 
no hunter has lost a rifle, contrary to the rhet- 
oric. [Laughter] But 60,000—60,000 felons, 
fugitives, and stalkers have not been able to 
buy handguns, and it’s a good thing. It’s a 
good law, and it’s the right thing to do. 
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Anyway, the most important thing over the 
long run and about the crime bill was that 
it contained a mechanism to put 100,000 
more police officers on the street. These po- 
lice departments we were asking to go out 
and adopt community policing, many of them 
were in areas where, as with the Nation, the 
violent crime rate had tripled in 30 years, 

ne up by 300 percent, but the police forces 

ad a increased by 10 percent. Literally 
we had police departments that were over- 
shidenltp trying to catch up to crimes that 
had already been committed without the re- 
sources to reorganize themselves to prevent 
crime from being committed in the first 
place and use friends and neighbors to catch 
the criminals once they do commit crimes. 

And so we began this work. We've now 
funded 43,000 of these police, over 6,000 of 
them to the State of California, over 2,000 
to Los Angeles County. And it’s beginning 
to make a + «emo but not because of any- 
thing we did in the National Government. 
All we did was to try to give more commu- 
nities the tools to do what you’re doing here, 
because you can achieve these results, and 
you deserve an enormous amount of credit 
for doing it. 

What I’m hoping is that by being here 
today, we'll get enough publicity out of this 
so that 200 or 300 other communities will 
call here in a week or two, they'll call the 
principal, the superintendent, the chief of 
police, the mayor, and they'll say, “Help me 
do this. Help me do this.” 

On the crime issue, let me also encourage 
you not to let up. Don’t let up. Keep helping~ 
the police. Keep working with them. These 
crime statistic drops are very impressive. But 
the crime rate is still too high in America. 
It is still too high. And it will be too high 
until you are surprised when the evening 
news leads off with a crime story. That’s 
when you'll know that we’re in good shape, 
when you're surprised. 

Let me also say that these things you are 
doing in the schools with the truancy and 
the uniform initiatives may wind up being 
the most important anticrime initiatives 
you'll ever adopt. Because we have had one 
deeply troubling development in the last 3% 
years, that if you had told me this in 1992 
I would not have believed it, for the crime 
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rate is about to go down 4 years in a row, 
but the rate of violent crime among young 
people between the age of 12 and 17 is still 
going up. The rate of cocaine use in America 
has dropped a third, but the rate of casual 
drug use among young people between the 
ages of 12 and 17 is still going up. And as 
any educator can tell you, when school starts 
this fall, there will be almost 52 million young 
people in school, the largest class in public 
schools since the baby boom. And the people 
that are coming in now to kindergarten and 
first grade for the next several years are going 
to be very, very large classes in our country. 

We have about 6 years to get ahead of this 
juvenile crime and violence and drug prob- 
lem before we have a problem on our hands 
that will be almost unmanageable, unbear- 
able, and painful. 

So that’s another reason I’m here. I know 
it. I told the principal and the superintendent 
and the chief I hoped I'd caused a lot of 
work for them in the next few weeks, because 
other communities have got to do this. We 
simply cannot let the largest number of 
schoolchildren in history come into our 
schools and grow up into adolescence in a 
country that is coming apart when it ought 
to be coming together, when there is no ex- 
cuse for it, since we know what to do, and 
you're doing it. That’s the point that I want 
to drive home to America. 

Let me say that on this antitruancy pro- 
gram, this may seem simple to you, and I 
was—where is the officer, Chief, you gave 
credit to? He didn’t stand up. Where is he? 
Stand up. Where did he go? Over there. 
Thank you. Give him another hand. [Ap- 
plause] Now, you might ask yourself why 
other people don’t do this. The answer is it 
probably hasn’t occurred to them, and they 
may not think they can do it. You have prov- 
en that it can be done and you can get results. 

In the school uniform policy, I understand 
that that’s—you said it was unpopular with 
your kids the first time you mentioned it. I 
could go to any place in America and speak 
to young people and have them cheering and 
stomping until I mention school uniforms 
and then they go, “No-o-o!” [Laughter] You 
may know this, but I went to Long Beach 
a few weeks ago, and I had two students 
stand up and talk about it. And one of the 
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young people said, “We got to pick our uni- 
forms, and we picked green and white be- 
cause the gangs were heavy in our area and 
they wore red and blue. And it’s the first time 
in 3 years I’ve been able to walk to and from 
school without looking over my shoulder.” 
That’s worth something. 

And then one of the things that was said 
here about it, a young woman said, “It’s won- 
derful now, but it’s as good for the wealthy 
kids as it is for the poor kids because now 
we judge ourselves by what we are on the 
inside and not what we have on the outside.” 
These are good values to get across to our 
young people. 

So I just want to encourage you in this. 
Not very long ago, I was in New Orleans talk- 
ing about their curfew policy. New Orleans 
used to have one of the highest crime rates 
in the country, and they had all these kids 
on the street at night. So they started a cur- 
few policy, as a number of other cities had, 
that was very rigorous. But they also set up 
a curfew center manned by ministers and by 
psychologists and by health care profes- 
sionals. And I was so moved when I heard 
the story of one 7-year-old boy that was 
picked up wandering the streets at midnight. 
And they took him to the curfew center, and 
the lady who was working that night said, 
“What do you want?” And he said, “I want 
somebody to hold me.” Now, if that boy had 
been found 8 years later, he might have been 
booked in jail for a felony. Maybe he won't 
be now, because he found somebody to hold 
him. 

We have got to take responsibility for the 
fabric of our children’s lives in this commu- 
nity. One of you kindly mentioned the con- 
cept village that my wife put in her book. 
We are responsible for all these kids. One 
of the reasons this juvenile crime rate is still 
going up is there’s too many of these children 
out here virtually raising themselves on the 
street. And they don’t know how to do it. 
It’s hard for parents if you do know how to 
do it. They don’t know how to do it. 

People get into gangs partly because every- 
body wants to be part of something that’s 
bigger than they are. We all do. When you 
let kids wear school uniforms, you're putting 
them in a good gang. The police wear uni- 
forms; they’re in a good gang. [Laughter] 
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That’s what it is; you identify yourself with 
something that’s bigger than you are. That’s 
what it is. 

I hope you will all become apostles. I bet 
every one of you has friends or family mem- 
bers that live in other communities, perhaps 
in other States. They need to know about 
this. Because as President, we can put out 
guidelines to show schools how they can 
adopt these uniform policies and have no 
legal problems, how they can have truancy 
policies and have no legal problems, how 
they can have curfews and have no legal 
problems, that’s what we’re doing. The De- 

ment of Education is putting out guide- 
ines on character education and other kinds 
of reforms that are based on teaching values 
and helping to recover our kids. We can pass 
the safe and drug-free schools bill and give 
more funds to more communities so every- 
body can have a D.A.R.E. program like you 
do, because they work and they really make 
a difference in children’s lives. 

We can, in other words, give you the tools 
that you need to do more with your own com- 
munity, your own family, and your own edu- 
cation, your own future. But we can’t do an 
of it for you. And if you look at the real chal- 
lenges facing America, the fundamentally 
critical ones are those that will have to be 
dealt with one on one, child by child, family 
by family, schoo! by school, neighborhood by 
neighborhood. And my job is to try to high- 
light these things and to see that we in Wash- 
ington do what we can to support you and 
give you the tools you need to succeed. But 
if every community in America tomorrow 
would decide to organize themselves the way 
you have and to do what you have done, the 
differences would be breathtaking within a 
matter of 2 years. 

That is what I am hoping and praying for, 
because I'm telling you, there is no country 
in the world as well-positioned as the United 
States for the 21st century. We understand 
what it means to be in a global village. We 
understand what it means to be in an era 
dominated by information and technology, 
where education is at a premium. And unlike 
most other countries, everybody from every 
place else in the world is already here any- 
way—|laughter|—which is an enormous 
asset for us. 
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I wish you could have been with Hillary 
and me the other day when we went to visit 
the Olympic team in Atlanta. We had them 
all in an auditorium like this. We had a lot 
of the senior Olympians that came back, who 
were the heroes of these present-day Olym- 
pians when they were little kids. And we had 
a great time. But I looked out at them and 
it just occurred to me, you know, if they were 
all separated, just walking around in the vil- 
lage, you might think the Americans were 
part of one of the Asian teams, one of the 
Middle Eastern teams, one of the Latin 
American teams, one of the Nordic teams, 
one of the European teams, one of the Afri- 
can teams, because we're from everywhere. 
We're bound together by the ideals and the 
values enshrined in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and by a sense of mutual respect 
and the ability to work together. 

And that’s the last point I want to make. 
Every single thing we have celebrated here 
today is rooted in the willingness of people 
here to work in partnership. I'll bet you in 
all these projects you've talked about, when 
you're enforcing the truancy laws or imple- 
menting the school uniform policy or walking 
the neighbhorhood blocks, it doesn’t matter 
if you’re a Republican or a Democrat or an 
independent. It doesn’t matter what your 
race is, doesn’t matter what your religion is, 
doesn’t much matter what your income is. 
Nobody can hide from these things today. 
We're all in this together. 

And I see you out here, sitting together, 
applauding your local leaders, applauding 
what you have done together. And all I can 
say to you is, please, please, please, number 
one, keep it up, find ways to increase it. And 
number two, find ways to talk to your friends 
and neighbors around the State and around 
the country about this, because what you are 
doing will determine whether we can go rar- 
ing into the 21st century united and strong. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:26 p.m. in the 
auditorium at Monrovia High School. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Joseph Santoro, chief of po- 
lice, and Mayor Robert T. Bartlet of Monrovia; 
Yolanda Gallardo, board of education member, 
Monrovia Unified School District; and Willie Wil- 
liams, chief of police, Los Angeles. 
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Message to the Congress on Libya 
July 22, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of January 
22, 1996, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. On January 3, 1996, I renewed for an- 
other year the national emergency with re- 
spect to Libya pursuant to IEEPA. This re- 
newal in 5 the current comprehensive 
financial and trade embargo against Libya in 
effect since 1986. Under these sanctions, all 
trade with Libya is prohibited, and all assets 
owned or ontuliean by the Libyan govern- 
ment in the United States or in the posses- 
sion or control of U.S. persons are blocked. 

2. There have been no amendments to the 
Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 
550 (the “Regulations”), administered by the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) of 
the Department of the Treasury, since my 
last report on January 22, 1996. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC reviewed numerous applications for 
licenses to authorize transactions under the 
Regulations. Consistent with OFAC’s ongo- 
ing scrutiny of banking transactions, the larg- 
est category of license approvals (91) con- 
cerned requests by non-Libyan persons or 
entities to unblock transfers interdicted be- 
cause of what appeared to be Government 
of Libya interests. Three licenses were issued 
for the expenditure of funds and acquisition 
of goods and services in the United States 
by or on behalf of accredited persons and 
athletes of Libya in connection with partici- 
pore in the 1996 Paralympic Games. One 
icense was issued to authorize a U.S. com- 
pany to initiate litigation against an entity of 
the Government of Libya. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC continued to emphasize to the inter- 
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national banking community in the United 
States the importance of identifying and 
blocking payments made by or on behalf of 
Libya. The Office worked closely with the 
banks to assure the effectiveness of interdic- 
tion software systems used to identify such 
payments. During the reporting period, more 
than 129 transactions potentially involving 
Libya were interdicted, with an additional $7 
million held blocked as of May 15. 

5. Since my last report, OFAC collected 
eight civil monetary penalties totaling more 
than $51,000 for violations of the U.S. sanc- 
tions against Libya. Two of the violations in- 
volved the failure of banks to block funds 
transfers to Libyan-owned or Libyan-con- 
trolled banks. Two other penalties were re- 
ceived from corporations for export viola- 
tions, including one received as part of a plea 
agreement before a U.S. district judge. Four 
additional penalties were paid by U.S. citi- 
zens engaging in Libyan oilfield-related 
transactions while another 30 cases involving 
similar violations are in active penalty proc- 
essing. 

On February 6, 1996, a jury sitting in the 
District of Connecticut found two Connecti- 
cut businessmen guilty on charges of false 
statements, conspiracy, and illegally diverting 
U.S.-origin technology to Libya between 
1987 and 1993 in violation of U.S. sanctions. 
On May 22, 1996, a major manufacturer of 
farm and construction equipment entered a 
guilty plea in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin 
for Libyan sanctions violations. A three-count 
information charged the company with aid- 
ing and abetting the sale of construction 
equipment and parts from a foreign affiliate 
to Libya. The company paid $1,810,000 in 
criminal fines and $190,000 in civil penalties. 
Numerous investigations carried over from 
prior reporting periods are continuing and 
new reports of violations are being pursued. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Jan- 
uary 6 through July 6, 1996, that are directly 
attributable to the exercise of powers and au- 
thorities conferred by the declaration of the 
Libyan national emergency are estimated at 
approximately $730,000. Personnel costs 
were largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in the Office of 
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Foreign Assets Control, the Office of the 
General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to dee ational secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
In adopting United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 883 in November 1993, the Secu- 
rity Council determined that the continued 
failure of the Government of Libya to dem- 
onstrate by concrete actions its renunciation 
of terrorism, and in particular its continued 
failure to respond fully and effectively to the 
requests and decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil in Resolutions 731 and 748, concerning 
the bombing of the Pan Am 103 and UTA 
772 flights, constituted a threat to inter- 
oatina ace and security. The United 
States will continue to coordinate its com- 
prehensive sanctions enforcement efforts 
with those of other U.N. member states. We 
remain determined to ensure that the per- 
petrators of the terrorist acts against Pan Am 
103 and UTA 772 are brought to justice. The 
families of the victims in the murderous 
Lockerbie bombing and other acts of Libyan 
terrorism deserve nothing less. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my disposal 
to apply economic sanctions against Libya 
fully and effectively, so long as those meas- 
ures are app ropriate, and wili continue to re- 

cally to the Congress on signifi- 
a Sa as required by law. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 22, 1996. 


Remarks at the Asian-American 
Democratic Dinner in Los Angeles, 
California 

July 22, 1996 


Thank you very much. Please be seated. 
Thank you. Thank you for the wonderful 
warm welcome. Thank you for being here 
in such impressive numbers. 

I'd like to begin by saying a special word 
of thanks to our emcees Steve Park and Amy 
Hill. I think they did a wonderful job and 
I think we ought to give them a round of 
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applause. [Applause] I also thought the East- 
West Players were terrific, and I thank them 
and the other entertainers who were here 
earlier tonight for taking their time to come 
here and make this evening more enjoyable 
for all of us. Thank you. A great job. 

If I could learn how to beat those sticks 
like that I think I could intimidate the Con- 
gress by doing it, you know. Maybe I should 
take some instruction. 

I’m honored to be here with the chairman 
of the Democratic Committee, Don Fowler; 
the chairman of the California Democratic 
Party, Art Torres, thank you for being here, 
sir. And thank you, March Fong Eu, for 
being a wonderful public servant and a great 
friend and a wonderful supporter. Thank 
you, Bob Matsui, for your leadership in the 
Congress and in the Democratic Party. I 
should say also that one of those 197 Asian- 
Pacific Americans in my administration is 
Bob’s terrific wife, Doris, who’s also here to- 
night. And thank you, Doris, for your work. 
Thank you. 

And Id like to thank my longtime friend 
John Huang for being so effective. Frankly, 
he’s been so effective, I was amazed that you 
were all cheering for him tonight after he’s 
been around—(laughter|—in his aggressive 
efforts to help our cause. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in 1992 when I ran 
for President, I had a very clear reason for 
doing so and a very definite idea about what 
it was I wanted to do. I ran because I thought 
our country was in danger of drifting divided 
into the 21st century in a way that would 
undermine the American dream at home, 
split up our sense of community, and weaken 
our ability to continue to lead the world in 
— way. And I wanted to see the Unit- 

States go into the next century in an ag- 
gressive united way with the American dream 
alive for all people who come here from 
wherever who are willing to work for it; with 
this country coming together celebrating our 
diversity instead of being divided by it; and 


with America still the world’ s strongest force 
for peace and freedom and security and pros- 
perity. 

That is why I ran. Many of you in this room 
helped me in that election. And I have 
worked as hard as I could to achieve that 
vision by working to create opportunity, by 
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working to build an inclusive American soci- 
ety, oad by working to maintain our positive 
role in the world in this period of enormous 
change as we move from the cold war to the 
global village, as we move from great indus- 
trial societies to a period when the entire 
world economy will be dominated more and 
more by information-based technology. 

I am proud of the work we have done, 
first of all to build the American community. 
Bob mentioned that we had 197 members 
of the Asian-Pacific-American community in 
our administration. I'm proud of that. It’s 
more than any other previous administration 
by far. But if I get 4 more years, I intend 
to do better, because they have all served 
very well. When I took office, it had been 
14 years—14 years since the last Asian-Pa- 
cific-American was nominated to the Federal 
bench. I have already nominated four, and 
I intend to do better. 

I have also tried to position the economy 
of the United States in a way that will enable 
us to take maximum advantage of what is 
happening all over the world. When I took 
office, we had quadrupled our debt in only 
12 short years. And I asked the American 
people to let me serve so that we could re- 
duce our deficit, invest more in our people 
and our technology, and expand trade. Many 
of you have been personally involved in the 
efforts we have made together to expand 
trade by Americans all over the world. 

Now, for 3¥2 years we have had a chance 
to see the results of that. Mr. Matsui will 
remember when we adopted our economic 
plan in 1993, it passed by only one vote. And 
our friends in the other party said that it 
would bring on a recession. One of them 
— said he’d have to join the Democratic 

arty if my plan worked. That was Mr. Ka- 
ae the budg et chairman from Ohio. We’re 
— a seat (oe him at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago. I wish he 
would come and take it; he’d be welcome 
there. 

Well, anyway, 34% years later, the United 
States has 10 million new jobs; the deficit’s 
gone from $290 billion a year all the way 
to $117 billion. We weal have a surplus 
today and would have had a surplus last year 
if it weren't for the interest we have to pay 
on the debt that was run up in the 12 years 
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before I took office. We have turned that 
situation around. We have concluded 200 
separate trade agreements with countries in 
all parts of the world. Our exports are up 
35 percent to an all-time high. We concluded 
21 trade agreements with Japan alone, and 
in those areas our exports have increased 85 
percent. 

We did, as Bob said, embrace NAFTA and 
the GATT world trade agreement. But per- 
haps equally important, we tried to build 
more constructive relationships with our 
trading partners around the world, with the 
Summit of the Americas, with all the Latin 
American and Central American and Carib- 
bean countries, and with regular meetings of 
the Asian-Pacific Economic Council nations 
leaders, something that I’m proud we started 
in our administration in Seattle. Then we 
went to Indonesia, then in Japan, and now 
we will be meeting this year in the Phil- 
ippines. And I’m very much looking forward 
to that. It’s helped us to make commitments 
to work together toward freer and more open 
trade, in a way that I believe also helps to 
reduce hostilities between countries. 

I worked very hard to help to remove the 
threat of North Korea’s nuclear program 
from the Asian-Pacific area, and I’m very en- 
couraged by the response that we received 
from the Chinese just this week supporting 
the initiatives to get the Chinese, the Ameri- 
cans, the North and South Koreans together 
to try to resolve this problem once and for 
all so we can go forward together into a more 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

We have worked hard to develop the sort 
of relationships with China that would enable 
us to have a fair, strategically calculated, posi- 
tive, long-term, constructive relationship and 
would enable us to continue the relationships 
we have enjoyed with Taiwan in anticipation 
of an ultimate peaceful resolution of the dif- 
ficulties between those two countries. Our 
commitments, which precede me by a long 
ways, I will reiterate—we support a one 
China policy, but we support a peaceful, and 
only a peaceful, resolution of the differences 
between Taiwan and the Republic of China. 
And we believe it can be done. 

Now, if you look at where we are and 
where we need to go on the economy and 
on our relations with the rest of the world, 
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I would just make a couple of observations. 
First of all, the Asian-Pacific community 
knows as well or better than any group of 
Americans that education is the key to ad- 
vancement in this country. The good news 
about America’s relationship to the global 
economy is that we can create more jobs than 
any other wealthy country in the world more 
quickly because we have so many entre- 
preneurs. In the last 3 years we've had more 
new small businesses started than at any time 
in American history. I’m very proud of the 
fact that the Small Business Administration 
in our term has doubled the number of small 
business loans while cutting the budget and 
has spread the activities to all different 
groups of Americans. 

But if you look ahead, what we want is 
for everybody in America who works hard 
to have a chance to do well. And therefore, 
we are going to have to do more to expand 
educational opportunity and to get more = 
ple the chance to go on and get a college 
education. Therefore, I have proposed two 
things I want to especially emphasize tonight. 
First, we should hook up every classroom in 
the United States of America, every single 
one, to the Internet by the year 2000 and 
make sure all classrooms have teachers 
trained to teach the young people to learn 
whatever can be learned in that vast store- 
house of knowledge. That will equalize edu- 
cational opportunities among rich, poor, and 
middle class school districts all across Amer- 
ica, and we must do that. 

The second thing we should do is to open 
the doors of college education to all Ameri- 
cans. In my first term we reorganized the 
college loan program to cut the cost and to 
change the terms of repayment so that more 
people could afford to go to college. If I am 
reelected I want to give American families 
a tax deduction for the cost of college tuition 
and a tax credit for 2 years of community 
college so we can make at least 2 years after 
high school in this country just as universal 
as a high school education is now. Every 
American ought to be able to go back and 
go to a community college. 

Let me mention one other issue. There 
are many things I could speak about tonight, 
but I want to talk about one other issue. The 
Asian-Pacific community has done so well in 
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America and has enriched our country so 
much because you have found a way to pre- 
serve strong families and still work incredibly 
hard. I think the biggest challenge facing 
most American families today is how they can 
succeed at work and still succeed at home. 
They worry about their children being alone 
too many hours a day. They worry about 
whether they'll have destructive influences 
and see too much violence on television, for 
example. And I applaud the entertainment 
industry for developing this rating systems 
for TV programs that will go with the V-chip 
in the new televisions of the future. They 
worry about the fact that they may not be 
able to take a little time off from work if 
they really need to without losing their jobs. 
I have worked very hard to make it pos- 
sible for people to have strong families and 
strong work records, to succeed at home and 
at work. That’s what the family and medical 
leave law was about. Twelve million people 
since 1993 have been able to take some time 
off when a baby was born or when a parent 
was desperately sick without losing their jobs. 
And it has helped the American economy; 
it has not hurt the American economy. And 
I want to do more things like that to help. 
The last point I want to make is this: If 
you think about what is truly special about 
America as we move into the 21st century, 
it is that this is the only country that has peo- 
- from everywhere else in it. It’s the longest 
asting democracy of any major country in 
the history of the world. We’re 220 years old, 
but we have people from everywhere here. 
We are defined not by the race of our citizens 
but by our willingness to adhere to the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration 
of Independence, and tolerance and mutual 
respect and equal opportunity for all people. 
And it is a priceless resource. 
I have struggled and worked as hard as 
I know how to keep us coming together and 
not let us drift apart. Think of what the new 
security problems in the world are. As the 
cold war fades away, if we can secure a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty, if we can continue 
to reduce the nuclear arsenals of the major 
ers, if we can secure nuclear materials 
rom smuggling, we can let the nuclear threat 
edge more and more and more into history. 
What then are the new security threats? They 
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are threats that cross national lines: terror- 
ism, organized crime, drug smuggling, the 
proliferation of chemical and_ biological 
weapons, and sophisticated conventional 
weapons that can be misused. And a lot of 
the problems caused from these things stem 
from prejudice based on race, ethnicity, reli- 
gion, and tribe. 

Look at the hot spots of the world. Why 
do the Hutus and the Tutsis butcher each 
other in Rwanda and Burundi? Why did the 
people in Bosnia, a little country where the 
Muslims, the Croats, and the Serbs are bio- 
logically indistinguishable—why did they live 
in peace for decades and all of a sudden fall 
into a slaughter? Look at the heartbreaking 
agony in the Middle East and the fact that 
every time we make progress, there are those 
that try to kill the peace. Look at what hap- 
pened in Northern Ireland where they had 
peace after decades for a year and a half, 
and the people desperately wanted it, and 
irresponsible leaders let it slide back into vio- 
lence. 

And we still deal with it here in a different 
way. If you look at what was alleged to have 
occurred in Arizona recently where our Fed- 
eral authorities, working with State officials, 
uncovered a massive weapons cache with a 
militia group that was alleged—and I say al- 
leged, because they haven’t been convicted 
yet—but alleged to have had plans to blow 
up a whole lot of Federal buildings. If you 
look at the charges in the trial involving the 
destruction of the Oklahoma City Federal 
building, if you look at the burning of all 
these black churches in America and the de- 
facing of some mosques and synagogues, 
what do all these things have in common? 
People are defining themselves by their abil- 
ity to look down on someone else because 
they are of a different race or of a different 
religion or a different creed. 

What is America’s great strength is that 
we don’t look down on people because of 
that; we embrace people. We say if you fol- 
low the law, if you work hard, if you play 
by the rules, if you’re a responsible citizen 
you can have a home in the United States, 
you can do well. We want you to succeed 
and our country will succeed. That is Amer- 
ica at its best. 
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That is why I have said when it comes to 
affirmative action I think we ought to fix it, 
not end it. That’s why I’ve said we have got 
to get to the bottom of these church burn- 
ings. That’s why I have asked the Congress 
to support stronger initiatives against terror- 
ism, to stand up to people who would put 
us against one another. 

And let me just say this in closing. As most 
of you know, Hillary and I went to the Olym- 
pics, to the opening ceremony on Friday. 
And before that we were privileged to go 
through the Olympic Village and meet with 
a lot of the athletes from other countries and 
to meet with the American Olympic team. 
And we both got to speak to them. 

And I was looking at them, just as I’m look- 
ing at you, and it struck me that if our Olym- 
pic team just wasn’t—if they weren’t all in 
the same room together, if they were just 
wandering around in the village, you know, 
with the other athletes, we might think they 
were from Asian countries or from African 
countries or from the Middle East or from 
Latin America or from Scandinavia. They 
could be from anywhere, because they are 
from everywhere, bound together only by 
their shared values and their commitment to 
work. And they represent what is right about 
America. And that is what we have to 
strengthen if we want to take this country 
into the next century as the kind of nation 
it ought to be and the kind of model for the 
world that it ought to be. 

And if you think about the Olympics, one 
of the reasons we love the Olympics is that 
people have to win on their own merits. They 
don’t win by criticizing their opponents. No- 
body can get a medal—no runner could win 
a medal by breaking his opponent’s legs be- 
fore the race. [Laughter] Nobody is more re- 
spected by telling everybody what a bad per- 
son his opponent is. 

In other words, in the Olympics people 
don’t lift themselves up by putting other peo- 
ple down. They lift themselves up by bring- 
ing out the greatness that is within them. And 
that is what we should want for all Ameri- 
cans. We shouldn’t want a single person in 
this country to be under the illusion that he 
or she is a better person because they're not 
of a certain race or they don’t have a certain 
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religious conviction or they happen to be 
born better off than someone else. 

I believe the best days of this country are 
before us if we find a way to fight back our 
security problems, if we find a way to give 
everybody a chance to participate in the new 
economy, if we find a way to build strong 
families and strong communities. But the 
number one thing we have to do is to make 
up our mind we are going into the future 
together and that America is the best posi- 
tioned nation in the world because we have 
people from everywhere in the world in 
America. That should color every decision we 
make about how we treat each other, not only 
through our Government programs but in 
our everyday relations. 

Now, the election is 3 months, 2 weeks, 
and 1 day away. [Laughter] And I want to 
ask every one of you in the next 3 months, 
2 weeks, and 1 day not to believe that coming 
here tonight to this great event—which has 
helped us very much, and I thank you for 
your generosity—but I ask you not to let your 
citizenship lapse now. I ask you to go back 
into your communities, talk to your family 
members, talk to your friends, talk to those 
with whom you work, talk to friends in other 
parts of America and tell them what this elec- 
tion is all about. The result of the election 
can be determined by what people believe 
the election is about. 

I believe the election is about what Amer- 
ica will look like when our children are our 
age. What kind of country will we be? Will 
be go storming into the next century as a 
united and strong country and a great force 
for peace or will we fall back into division 
and drift? If people vote for how they want 
this country to look when their children are 
their age, I’m not worried about the out- 
come. 

You can help that occur. Most of you have 
come to this country and enjoyed great suc- 
cess because you have worked like crazy, be- 
cause you have developed your gifts, because 
you have kept your family strong. If everyone 
in America could just do that, this would be 
an even greater nation. So I ask you to work 
with us and walk with us and remember to- 
night is a wonderful night, but we want 3 
months, 2 weeks, and 1 day from now to be 
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a wonderful day. And you can help to make 
it so. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century Plaza Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to March Fong Eu, 
U.S. Ambassador to Micronesia; and John Huang, 
deputy finance chair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 


Notice on the Continuation of a 
National Emergency with Respect 
to Iraq 

July 22, 1996 


On August 2, 1990, by Executive Order 
12722, President Bush declared a national 
enepeey to deal with the unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States con- 
stituted by the actions and policies of the 
Government of Iraq. By Executive Orders 
12722 of August 2, 1990, and 12724 of Au- 
gust 9, 1990, the President imposed trade 
sanctions on Iraq and blocked Iraqi govern- 
ment assets. Because the Government of 
Iraq has continued its activities hostile to 
United States interests in the Middle East, 
the national emergency declared on August 
2, 1990, and the measures adopted on August 
2 and August 9, 1990, to deal with that emer- 
gency must continue in effect beyond August 
2, 1996. Therefore, in accordance with sec- 
tion 202(d) of the National Emergencies Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Iraq. 

This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 


gress. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 22, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:13 a.m., July 23, 1996] 


NOTE: This notice was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on July 23, and it was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 24. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Notice on Iraq 
July 22, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice, stating that 
the Iraqi emergency is to continue in effect 
beyond August 2, 1996, to the Federal Reg- 
ister for publication. 

The crisis between the United States and 
Iraq that led to the declaration on August 
2, 1990, of a national emergency has not been 
resolved. The Government of Iraq continues 
to engage in activities inimical to stability in 
the Middle East and hostile to United States 
interests in the region. Such Iraqi actions 
pose a continuing unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security and vital for- 
eign policy interests of the United States. For 
these reasons, I have determined that it is 
necessary to maintain in force the broad au- 
thorities necessary to apply economic pres- 
sure on the Government of Iraq. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 22, 1996. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 23. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Sacramento, California 
July 23, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you, Gail, for that fine 
introduction. Thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for the warm welcome in more ways 
than one. [Laughter] This is a beautiful Sac- 
ramento day, thank you. It’s a little hot, but 
it’s still awfully pretty. You have so many 
trees in this community; a lot of you at least 
are under the trees, and that’s good. The 
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Mayor told me Sacramento had 380,000 peo- 
ple and 250,000 trees, and I think ae 
about the right ratio. I wish every community 
had that many. 

Let me say, Mr. Mayor, I’m delighted to 
be here again and to be here with you. I’ve 
enjoyed working with you especially on de- 
veloping a new plan for the future of McClel- 
lan and for dealing with a lot of your other 
defense and base-closing issues in this com- 
munity. But you blew my cover today. You 
pointed out that I have been here four times. 
This morning before we got here I was com- 
plaining to my staff that I had not come to 
Sacramento enough. But I still think I 
haven't been here enough. I like coming 
here, and so I thank you. 

Thank you, Chief Venegas, for your words 
and for your work and for the remarkable 
work that you and the others in law enforce- 
ment are doing in this community. I want 
to thank Congressman Fazio and Congress- 
man Matsui. | can tell you that they are clear- 
ly among the most well-respected people in 
Congress in either party because they put 
their work where their words are. They actu- 
ally try to deliver; they actually try to do 
something that will make a difference in the 
lives of people, and I admire them so much. 

I also want to thank, Congressman—I 
want to thank your wife, Doris Matsui, who 
works in the White House and has done a 
remarkable job for us. Thank you, Doris. 
Your Lieutenant Governor, Gray Davis, is 
here today; I thank him for being here. 
Thank you, Gray. Thank you, Art Torres, for 
being here. 

I'd also like to thank the law enforcement 
officials who are here, the Central Sierra 
Chiefs, the Sacramento law enforcement and 
community chaplains, the people involved in 
the Safe Streets effort. And sa are more 
than 40 Sacramento neighborhood associa- 
tions represented here, people who are mak- 
ing this a safer and better place to live. 

Most of all I want to tell you that I’m hon- 
ored to be here today, to thank Gail Jones 
and the people at WEAVE and all of you 
who work to fight against domestic violence. 
As a father, as a husband, as someone who 
knows personally something about this issue, 
I want to join with families throughout Cali- 
fornia and our Nation in pledging to do all 
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that I can to stop violence against women 
and innocent children. No child should ever 
have to grow up in a home where a gun is 
fired, a knife is flashed, a hand is raised in 
anger. And we have to work to do something 
about this. 

If I might, I'd like to explain to you how 
this issue of domestic violence, which is a 
very big one for me and for Hillary, plays 
into my larger view of what we should be 
doing as a country. When I was a Governor 
and when we had more private time, Hillary 
and I spent a lot of time, especially around 
holidays, in shelters run by friends of ours 
in Little Rock with women and with children, 
talking to them, encouraging them, asking 
them about their circumstances, getting 
them to look to the future and trying to sup- 
port in whatever we could the activities of 
the wonderful people who are engaged in 
that work in nach etown. 

But this is a very important part of what 
I think we should be doing as a country. 
When I became President I did so with a 
simple, clear vision of how I wanted our 
country to look as we move into the next cen- 
tury, which is only 4 years away. There are 
three things I want for America. I want the 
American dream to be alive for every single 
man and woman and boy and girl who is will- 
ing to work for it, no matter what their race, 
their background, their income, their gender, 
their condition of disability. I want this coun- 
try to continue to be the light of the world 
and the leader of the world for peace and 
freedom and security and Prosps — in a 
new era in which the cold war is away, 
but we still have to deal with things I os ter- 
rorism and ethnic, religious, and racial 
hatreds crossing national lines, the prolifera- 
tion of weapons, the proliferation of drug 
dealing and organized crime. This country 
needs to be fighting that fight around the 
world to keep it better here at home for our 
people. And finally, as you look around this 
crowd today and you see a picture of Amer- 
ica, I want our country to go into the next 
century strengthened by our diversity, not 
weakened by it. I want us to be coming to- 
gether, not 5 + Aone a 

To achieve that vision, we all need to do 
what we can to create more opportunity for 
all of our people, to demand more respon- 
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sibility from all of our people, and to create 
a real community in America where we know 
we're going forward together, we're going up 
or down together, we’re determined to make 
the most of this together. For me, that means 
giving people the tools to make the most of 
their own lives and to build strong families. 
It means asking people to assume respon- 
sibility not just for themselves but for their 
families, their neighborhoods, their commu- 
nities, and their country. It means reforming 
Government to make it smaller and less bu- 
reaucratic and less burdensome, but also to 
make sure it is strong enough to fulfill the 
responsibilities that we have to meet to- 
gether, things like keeping a clean environ- 
ment, making sure the water and food we 
use are safe, making sure our young people 
have the educational opportunities they 
need, building a strong economy, and making 
our streets safe. 

Today we're talking about strengthening 
our families. One of the most important 
things we can do is to reform our welfare 
system to make it possible for people to move 
to independence so they can support their 
children and so they can raise them well. But 
I think it’s important that we ask and answer 
this question in the midst of this great wel- 
fare debate. What is it that we want for poor 
children and poor families in America? I 
think what we want is what we want for mid- 
dle class families and for wealthy families. 
We want people to be able to succeed at 
work and at home, and we don’t want to have 
to choose one or the other. 

In the last 4 years, we've given 40 States 
permission to try experiments to move peo- 
ple from welfare to work in a way that was 
tough on work but good for children. There 
are now 1.3 million fewer people on welfare 
than there were the day I took office. And 
child support collections have gone up 40 
percent as we get people to support their 
children. 

Do we need welfare reform legislation? 
We do. We do because States shouldn’t have 
to get approval every time they want to try 
an experiment. We do because we need to 
do more to strengthen child support collec- 
tion across State lines. If everybody paid the 
child support they owe we would move 
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800,000 women and children off welfare to- 
morrow morning, if eve paid that. 

On the other hand, we want a bill that 
actually is welfare reform. You can put wings 
on a pig, but you don’t make it an eagle. 
Pe We want real welfare reform. The 
Olympics are going on—I like to jog, but I 
couldn’t make it in the 100-meter dash. We 
want real welfare reform. 

Today the Senate, I want you to know, took 
some major steps to improve the bill going 
through Congress. It significantly increases 
support for the nutritional and the health 
care needs of young children who happen 
to be on welfare. And that’s encouraging. If 
we can keep this progress up, if we can make 
it bipartisan, then we can have a real welfare 
reform bill that honors work and protects 
children coming to the White House for my 
signature. We can reduce the welfare rolls 
more and we can achieve for poor families 
what we want for all families, having people 
succeed at home and at work. That is my 
goal, and that is what I want America’s goal 
to be. 

The first thing we have to do if we want 
families to succeed is to create an economy 
in which there is opportunity, in which peo- 
ple can find jobs. We changed the economic 
strategy of America in 1993. After quad- 
rupling the debt for 12 years, we had a lot 
of debt, a huge annual deficit, and the slow- 
est job pal since the Great Depression. 
We said we'd cut the debt in half, expand 
trade in American products, and do more to 
invest in our people, in technology, in re- 
search, in environmental protection, in things 
that will create the jobs of tomorrow. And 
after 4 years we now have a deficit that is 
60 percent lower than it was when I took 
office, the deficit going down. You need to 
know that the Government's deficit is going 
to go down 4 years in a row under one admin- 
istration for the first time since the 1840's. 
And I’m proud of that. 

And that economy with lower interest rates 
has produced over 10 million new jobs, 3.7 
million new homeowners, the fastest rate of 
homeownership growth in 30 years, and the 
lowest rates of unemployment and inflation 
in 27 years. We are moving the economy in 
the right direction. California has its lowest 
unemployment rate in 5 years. And for the 
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first time in a decade, the average wages of 
working people are finally beginning to go 
up instead of to be stagnant. We are moving 
it in the right direction. 

This is not a record to reverse, but not 
a record to rest on, either. We have to do 
more, and the previous speakers alluded to 
some things. We ought to pass that health 
care reform bill that says you don’t lose your 
health insurance when you change jobs or 
somebody in your family gets sick. We ought 
to make it easier for people who work in 
small businesses or people who are self-em- 
ployed to start saving through a pension plan 
that they can keep even when they lose their 
jobs and they can keep throughout a lifetime, 
that will be secure. We ought to raise the 
minimum wage. It’s going to be at a 40-year 
low if we don’t do it, and we're working on 
it. 

And the best tax cut of all we could give 
is to give people a tax deduction for the cost 
of college tuition for their children or them- 
selves. And on top of that, I have asked the 
Congress to make 2 years of education after 
high school as universal as a high school edu- 
cation is today by giving people a refundable 
tax credit worth $1,500 a year to go to any 
community college in America for 2 years. 
That’s what we ought to do. 

To ty to help people succeed at home and 
work, the first bill I signed was the family 
and medical leave law, which says you don’t 
lose your job if you take 12 weeks off when 
there’s a baby born or a sick parent in your 
home, you have a genuine emergency. 
Twelve—listen to this—12 million Ameri- 
cans have used the family leave law in the 
last 3 years, and every study shows there has 
been no significant damage to American 
business. We are creating jobs at a rapid rate, 
not losing them. It is good for the Reniene 
community to take care of the families of 
working le. It is the right thing to do, 
and it is ak 

We tried to help families raise their chil- 
dren by challenging the entertainment com- 
munity to come up with a ratings program 
for children’s television and a V-chip on new 
televisions so people can control the access 
of their young children to programs with ex- 
cessive violence or other inappropriate mate- 
rial. And we're doing our on and I hope 
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we win to stop the advertising of tobacco 
products to children and the sales and dis- 
tribution to them. That is wrong and not 
right. 
But as the chief said a moment ago, all 
the economic opportunity in the world 
doesn’t amount to much if people aren’t safe 
in their homes, on their streets, if our chil- 
dren aren't safe in their schools. We have 
worked very hard to help communities fight 
crime. We did pass a bill in 1994 to create 
100,000 more police officers on the street. 
Forty-four thousand of those police officers 
have already been funded. We are ahead of 
schedule and under budget on that. Califor- 
nia has gotten over 6,000 of those new offi- 
cers. We have awarded Sacramento County 
$12% million to hire or redeploy 191 new 
officers; 56 of them are already patrolling the 
streets of Sacramento. That is a good thing 
for the United States. And in California and 
in Sacramento, the serious crime rate is com- 
ing down, not going up, for a change. We 
need to keep doing that. 

Mr. Matsui mentioned the Brady law. 
When that passed, a lot of people said we 
were going to take their guns away. There’s 
not a single hunter in California or my home 
State or any place else who’s lost a hunting 
rifle because of the Brady bill and the assault 
weapons ban. But I'll tell you who has lost 
out: 60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers 
have not been able to get handguns because 
of the Brady bill. It was the right thing to 
do. 

We have more to do, more to do in our 
schools. In the last few weeks I’ve been in 
Long Beach, California; yesterday I was in 
Monrovia, California, to celebrate California 
communities that are using things like school 
uniforms, tougher enforcement of truancy 
laws, curfews, things designed to reduce 
school dropout, to reduce juvenile violence. 
There is a lot more to do, but we can move 
in the right direction if we do this as a com- 
munity. The most important thing the chief 
might have said is that you've got people in 
your community working with the police offi- 
cers to try to prevent crime before it happens 
and catch criminals when it does. That is the 
most important thing. I want to encourage 
you to stay with it. 
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We will never be fully successful until we 
deal with this issue of domestic violence and 
treat it as a public, not just a private, issue. 
It is a terrible, terrible problem. There’s no 
such thing as a perfect family, we all know 
that. But there’s a lot of difference in a family 
with a few problems and a family that is ter- 
rorized by violence. This is not a women’s 
issue; this is an American issue. And every 
man in America ought to be just as con- 
cerned about it. 

We passed the Violence Against Women 
Act. We set up a program to provide funds 
to help communities train police officers who 
would be specially equipped to do this. One 
of the most impressive Americans I have met 
since I have been President is a young police 
officer in Nashville, Tennessee, who grew up 
in a family of five or six children that was 
ripped apart by domestic violence. He is de- 
voting his entire life to strengthening the 
ability of his police department and police 
departments around the country to deal with 
domestic violence. And the murder rate from 
domestic violence in his community has 
dropped by 50 percent since he started doing 
his work. That is what we need every place 
in America, people like that who care about 
that issue. 

The WEAVE Center here gets help under 
this program, and soon California will receive 
$114 million in grants to community groups 
to help fight domestic violence. Our program 
on police and community policing has re- 
cently awarded $300,000 to the city police 
department and the county sheriff's depart- 
ment to help train police officers here to do 
more to fight domestic violence. 

We've also launched a 24-hour-a-day, 7- 
day-a-week toll-free hotline so people in 
trouble could find out how to get emergency 
help, find shelter, or report abuse to authori- 
ties. Listen to this: In just 5 months this hot- 
line has become a lifeline to thousands of 
women who had nowhere else to turn. It has 
answered more than 35,000 calls—a national 
hotline on domestic abuse. And I never miss 
an opportunity to give you the number. It’s 
1-800-799-S-A-F-E, SAFE. I want more 
people to call that hotline. It’s saving lives, 
and I’m proud of it. 

To give you an idea of what a big problem 
this is, listen to this. The National Legal Serv- 
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ices Corporation, present in most commu- 
nities in our country, says that one in every 
three cases they handle is a family law case—- 
one in three. In 1995, 59,000 of them were 
attempts by poor women to get legal protec- 
tion from abusive husbands; 9,300 of them 
involved neglected and abused children. If 
we want to protect people against domestic 
violence we must not destroy the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation, we ought to let them do 
their jobs so they can help the rest of us pro- 
tect people. 

We have to do more to hear the cries for 
help as well. And Gail mentioned this. We 
cannot do what we need to do on the issue 
of domestic violence unless we do something 
about the stunning fact that the 911 emer- 
gency number system today is completely 
overburdened. Today it is groaning under the 
weights of hundreds of thousands of calls a 
year. Victims of domestic abuse, victims of 
all violent crime are having a harder and 
harder time getting through. Sometimes they 
have to wait up to 30 minutes for the phone 
to be answered. That can be way too long. 


Sometimes they never get ran at all. Last 


year in Los Angeles, 325,000 calls were aban- 
doned before the operator could answer. 
Who knows how many of them involved life- 
threatening emergencies. 

The reason for the problem is simple and 
straightforward. Today, most calls to 911 are 
important and serious, but they're not emer- 
gencies. They should be handled elsewhere. 
In some areas, 90 percent of all the calls to 
911 are not emergencies. Callers may have 
a legitimate reason to reach the police, but 
their calls don’t involve crimes in progress 
or life-threatening situations that need im- 
mediate action through 911. It just is the only 
number they know, and so they call it. 

So I have asked the Attorney General to 
work with the Federal Communications 
Commission, our Nation’s law enforcement 
leaders, and the telecommunications indus- 
try to relieve the burden on 911 by establish- 
ing a new number like 911 for nonemergency 
telephone calls to the police. I asked the tele- 
sea companies to help us meet this chal- 
enge to make it happen. People ought to 
be able to get in touch with law enforcement 
easily in any situation, but we have to make 
sure that emergency situations get the special 
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attention they need. Citizens will also have 
to do their part. They'll have to learn this 
new number, and they'll have to be respon- 
sible. They'll have to use 911 when there is 
an ee so they don’t keep other emer- 
gencies from being addressed. 

We need a new national community polic- 
ing number that’s just as simple and easy to 
remember as 911, so that if you have a tip 
for the police, if you see a suspicious activity, 
if a car alarm is going off, you will still be 
able to call a community policing number. 
But if you have a real emergency, like domes- 
tic violence, you can call 911 and this time, 
your call will go through. 

Let me say finally that none of these meas- 
ures will substitute for people like you sup- 
porting programs like WEAVE. And if you're 
lucky enough not to have ever faced this sort 
of problem, then you'll just have to do it out 
of the goodness of your heart. But that’s what 
in the end will save our country and enable 
us to go into the next century as the strongest 
and best country in the world, the goodness 
of our collective heart. 

When Hillary and Chelsea and I went 
down to open the Olympics, I had the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the American team. And 
I looked at them and I realized just looking 
at them—great looking people—that if they 
were not in that room with me, identified 
as the American team, if they were just out 
there in the Olympic Village wandering 
around, you could look at them and you 
wouldn’t have any earthly idea where they're 
from. They could look like they're represent- 
ing a Latin American country, a Caribbean 
country, a Middle Eastern country, an Asian 
country, an African country, a Nordic coun- 
try. Why? Because this is not a country de- 
fined by our race, this is a country defined 
by our values, by the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the belief in the dignity of all people. 

And what we in Government should be 
doing is empowering you to make the most 
of your own lives, to meet your challenges, 
to protect your values. I see some hats out 
here of some of our young people who are 
involved in the AmeriCorps program. And 
I just want to say to you that to me, more 
than any other single thing our administra- 
tion has done, that symbolizes what kind of 
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America we're trying to build. All kinds of 
folks can be in AmeriCorps. They may come 
from poor families; they may come from 
wealthy families. They're mostly someplace 
in between. They get some credit, some 
money to pay for their college education by 
devoting a year or two of their lives to helping 
other people meet the challenges of their 
lives, meeting our common responsibilities. 
That’s what WEAVE does. That’s what Sac- 
ramento is doing. And if America does it, 
a can keep our best days from lying 
in the future. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. outside 
the WEAVE Counseling Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gail Jones, executive director, 
WEAVE Counseling Center; and Mayor Joseph 
Serna, Jr., and Arturo Venegas, chief of police, 
of Sacramento. 


Remarks to the McClellan Air Force 


Base Local ee 


Authority and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Sacramento 
July 23, 1996 


The President. Thank you. Please sit 
down, everybody. Well, thank you. I know 
you've been meeting, and I don’t want to take 
a lot of time because I want to spend most 
of my time just listening to you. But I’ve had 
a chance to talk to Congressman Fazio and 
Congressman Matsui, and Leon and I were 
visiting with them earlier. I know that this 
last year has not been easy for you and I 
have—frankly, it has not been easy for me 
to try to help you because Congress has 
fiercely opposed my efforts to try to privatize 
more of the maintenance operations more 
easily, as I’m sure you all know. 

But we are still committed to making this 
work, and I am convinced we can make it 
work. I believe that the potential of this base 
is very great. I feel as strongly about that 
as I did when we decided to undertake this 
course, and we will do everything we can 
under the law to help you. My main purpose 
in being here today is to find out if there 
are things that you think we can do that we 
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haven't done, and we’re anxious to get after 
it and do more. 

I know that you ‘know all this, but I think 
that it’s worth recounting that we have taken 
some steps in the last few weeks that I be- 
lieve will help: say that the DOD will main- 
tain the microelectronic center, keeping the 
commissary and the base exchange open, 
providing about $442 million to retrain 1,500 
civilian workers, providing some more money 
for the casting emission reduction program, 
which I’m very interested in because of the 
idea of developing environmentally friendly 
ways of providing for casting metal parts I 
think is a very important thing. It has enor- 
mous potential for a significant sector of our 
economy. And of course, I know that you 
know that the Department of Energy is going 
to provide $800,000 for your nuclear reactor 
facility for research on treatment for inoper- 
able brain tumors, which is something that’s 
acquired a lot more interest in the last couple 
of years because there seemed to be so many 
of them. 

And there are other things that we can do, 
I'm sure. I’m committed to doing them. I 
just wanted to come here and kind of get 
an update from you, tell you that I under- 
stand some of your frustrations, particularly 
on putting up more business for this privat- 
ization in place. We have worked very hard 
for it, and we have been, frankly, frustrated 
that people who say they believe we ought 
to privatize everything don’t seem to be in- 
terested in helping us on this. But I’m not 
discouraged, and I’m prepared to go on and 
do everything I can. And as I said, I mostly 
just want to hear from you and get whatever 
ideas you have. And I thank you for giving 
me the chance to be here. 


TWA Flight 800 


Q. Mr. President, can we ask you for just 
a second to give us an update on TWA 800? 

The President. Yes. 1 got a report already, 
one report from James Lee Witt whom J 
asked to go up there and try to kind of coordi- 
nate things and make sure that we were 
doing everything we could be doing for the 
families as well as make sure that all of our 
group was working together with the State 
and local people. 
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I think it’s important to say that I believe 
progress is being made in the investigation, 
progress is being made in identification and 
recovery. But again I would say—I read the 
news reports this morning, and the important 
thing I want to emphasize at this moment 
is that we must not draw a conclusion until 
we're sure that the conclusion is supported 
by the facts. And I cannot say that I’ve 
learned anything today which enables me to 
give you a definite conclusion about the 
cause of the accident. 

But right now I’m very concerned about 
just getting all the evidence we can collected 
and dealing with these families and making 
sure that they're treated in the most humane 
way and that they get their answers as quickly 
as possible. So those are our priorities. We're 
working on them. I do not have a definite 
answer at this: moment. 

Q. Mr. President, there seems to be some 
confusion about whether or not chemical res- 
idue of some kind was found on remains or 
on debris removed from the aircraft. Can you 
clear up that confusion, sir? 

The President. Well, | think the confusion 
would be what the evidence supports. There 
is some—traces of some chemicals have been 
identified, but in the way that they were 
identified, though, I believe—the stories that 
I read implied, I think, more than the evi- 
dence supported at the moment. And I’m not 
criticizing anybody because we're all des- 
perate to find an answer to this. 

But based on the reports that I have read, 
and I’m getting regular reports on this both 
orally and in writing, I cannot tell you that 
the evidence establishes a cause of the acci- 
dent. So finding various traces of things may 
indicate that something happened, and it 
may not. But right now, the people we have 
looking at this have not drawn a firm conclu- 
sion that’s been relayed to any of us. 

Q. How long do you think it will take to 
make an analysis of it? 

The President. Well, I don’t know, but 
they're working very hard on it. I mean, be- 
lieve me, we don’t have another priority. So 
as quick as we can find something out, you'll 
know it. 
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Q. [Inaudible]|—Senate on welfare—[in- 
audible |—— 

The President. What did you say? 

Q. [Inaudible|—Senate on welfare—{in- 
audible |——_ 

The President. Well, I think they adopted 
two good amendments today. But I think the 
question that you ought to ask yourself in 
evaluating that bill, including the amend- 
ments that were adopted, which I favor, is 
does this weaken the protections we give to 
children in our country? That’s the major 
issue to me. 

A lot of the savings in the welfare bill actu- 
ally have nothing whatever to do with wel- 
fare. They're just part of the budgetary cal- 
culus of the overall balanced budget plan. 
They're necessary to finance the tax cuts and 
the other things in their plan. And so I just 
don’t want to do anything that hurts kids. 

They adopted two good amendments. I ap- 
plaud them for doing it. The bill’s going to 
go to conference. I’m going to keep working 
with them, and we'll see if we can all agree 
on somethin ng that is acceptable. The actual 
provisions of the bill that apply to welfare 


per se are much better and basically pretty 
good, including putting several billion dollars 
more for child care. 

The savings in the bill that I don’t agree 
with, except for the voucher—the absence 
of giving the States the option to provide 
some assistance for _ who run out of 


their time limits are for their children. That’s 
the only welfare issue that I’m aware of that’s 
still hanging out there. The rest of the issues 
basically relate to budget cuts that will affect 
poor working g people, as much as anything 
else, and their children. 

A lot of these food stamps cuts will affect 
poor working mothers, minimum-wage 
mothers and their children. Or the cuts to 
legal immigrants are likely to affect people 
who come to this country and maybe middle 
class, maybe even upper middle class, but 
then through no fault of their own, after pay- 
ing taxes here for years, something happens 
to them that affects their children, they get 
in a car wreck, they get cancer, they get 
mugged. These are things that happen to 
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people who live anywhere oe the world, and 
they can n to e here. 

‘So tag act 2 te the im of 
some of the provisions of this on children. 
But I still beli ince it’s getting better, 
I’m optimistic we can make it even better 
in the conference, and I'll just keep working 
at it and try to get it done. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. in the Com- 
manders’ Air Room at McClellan Air Force Base. 
In his remarks, he referred to Chief of Staff Leon 
E. Panetta. 


Statement on the Death of Hamilton 
Fish, Jr. 
July 23, 1996 


Hillary and I wish to express our sympathy 
over the death of former U.S. Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

In the tradition of his father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, Ham chose a life of 
= service in the Congress, where he tire- 


essly championed social causes and civil 
rights even when it was not the popular thing 
to do. His support of the Fair Housing Act, 
Americans With Disabilities Act, and Civil 
Rights Act reflects his determined concern 
for equality and righteousness for all. I had 
asked Ham to serve on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Legal Services Corporation, but 
unfortunately his health kept him from ac- 
cepting that nomination. Ham will be re- 
membered for his efforts on behalf all Ameri- 
cans and especially for his service to the peo- 
ple of New York's 19th District. Our prayers 
are with his family and friends in this time. 


Remarks at a Democratic Dinner in 
San Francisco, California 
July 23, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Well, 
the mayor can lay it on, can’t he? [Laughter] 
When Willie Brown was elected mayor of 
San Francisco, Hillary and I were sitting at 
home waiting for the returns to come. She 
said, “Well, e what do you think it 
means?” And I said, “Well, if there were any 
doubts, Sar Francisco will never be bored 
again.” [Laughter] 
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You know, the mayor and I had to go 
around the country and meet with all dif- 
ferent kinds of groups. I remember once 
going into the back room where the members 
of the Democratic caucus and the California 
general assembly would meet with the speak- 
er. And a lot of its members didn’t even inter- 
rupt their card games to say hello. [Laughter] 
But most of them couldn’t have found Arkan- 
sas on a map probably, anyway. 

But Willie humored me along. He thought 
I might amount to something one day. 
[Laughter] And I remember after I talked 
to Willie Brown about politics I felt the way 
the late, great actor Richard Burton felt. You 
know, he—in the early sixties, some of you 
may remember a movie called “A Man for 
All Seasons” which won the Academy Award. 
You remember that, where Paul Schofield 
played Sir Thomas More in one of the great 
performances ever in the history of film. 
Richard Burton said, “When I saw Paul 
Schofield I knew I'd never be that good, so 
I decided to go for the money.” [Laughter] 
And when I met Willie Brown I knew I'd 
never be that good, so I decided I might as 
well run for President and get out of politics. 

I want to thank Shirley Nelson and Brooke 
and Sean Byers and George Chu and Jim 
Hormel and all the people at the head table 
and all the rest of you that helped to make 
this dinner a success tonight. I'd like to thank 
my friend Lieutenant Governor Gray Davis 
for being here tonight, the council members, 
the supervisors that are here. Senator Bill 
Lockyer is here, the leader of the Democrats 
in the California State senate. 

I'd like to introduce a friend of mine who’s 
come a long way, who is right now super- 
vising the celebrations for my 50th birth- 
day—something I'd just as soon ignore, but 
this being an election year, I don’t suppose 
I can—the former Ambassador to Saudi Ara- 
bia and former Governor of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, my longtime friend and colleague 
Ray Mabus from Mississippi, who is some- 
where. I thank him for being here. 

I want to thank Peter, Paul, and Mary. 
They are always wonderful. They never lose 
the light in their eyes, the lilt in their voice. 
And they remind us that all those terrible 
things that our adversaries say about the six- 
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ties are not entirely true. [Laughter] Thank 
you very much, and God bless you. 

I thank you for coming here tonight. I 
thank you for your contributions and for your 
support. I ask you to leave here and do more, 
to go out and use your voice, your energy, 
your Yt and try to reach others and en- 
gage them in a serious conversation about 
this election. In 3 months and 2 weeks from 
this day, the American people will make a 
decision about the future of our country and 
what path we will walk into the 21st century. 
It is partly about who gets to be President. 
It’s partly about whether Chairman Fowler, 
the chairman of the Democratic committee, 
who’s here with me tonight, and our finance 
chairman, Marvin Rosen, feel like they've 
been victorious, or the Republicans feel that 
they have won again. But that’s not mostly 
what it’s about. 

Mostly what it’s about is what this country 
will look like when we set foot into a new 
millennium and what our country will be like 
when our children and grandchildren are our 
age. I believe elections are determined fun- 
damentally by what questions people ask and 
answer. First of all, is it worth my voting? 
And if I vote, for whom shall I vote? Those 
= will be determined by what people 

ink the election is about. 

When I ran for President in 1992, I did 
it because I was afraid our country was going 
to go into the 21st century just drifting along, 
increasingly divided; weakened instead of 
strengthened by the changes going on in the 
world. And I believed, and I believe more 
strongly today after nearly 4 years as Presi- 
dent, that we can charge into the 21st century 
if we are more united and if we are focused 
on what we have in common instead of what 
divides us, if we are looking to the future 
instead of being chained to the past, and if 
we are committed to doing the things that 
have to be done to lift everyone in this coun- 
try. That’s what I believe. 

When I became President, I had a simple 
vision. I wanted to serve for 8 years so that 
when I left and the country went on into 
a new century, the American dream would 
be alive for every single man and woman, 
boy and girl in this country without regard 
to their station in life; this country would still 
be the world’s strongest force for peace and 
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freedom and prosperity and security; and we 
would be coming together in our community, 
celebrating our diversity instead of being di- 
vided and weakened and torn apart by it as 
are so many around the world today. Those 
are the three things I wanted. And those are 
the three things that I want tonight. 

I believe to do it we have to create more 
opportunity for people, we have to expect 
more responsibility a people, but we also 
have to challenge all Americans to take re- 
— not gtrsis for themselves and 
their families but for their communities and 
for our country. We have a responsibility to 
go forward together. 

And tonight, just before I came down, I 
saw the women’s gymnastic team for America 
take the lead in the contest for the first time 
in the history of the Olympics. Never has an 
American gymnastics team ever been in first 
place after the first of the final four events. 
And I was looking at that team, and there 
was an Asian-American girl there, there was 
an African-American girl there. I don’t know 
what the ethnic backgrounds of the other 
young women on the team were, but it oc- 
curred to me that there they were, working 
together, representing the best of our coun- 
try. And I thought to myself, why is it that 
we get such a kick out of the Olympics? 

Part of it is that people really do win by 
working together and by’ y just being their best. 
You don’t win by bad- ein your oppo- 
nent. You can’t win a medal if you win a race 
because you break the other person’s legs. 
Nobody gets interviewed on television be- 
cause they say, these people from another 
country are simply no . In other words, 
the thing we hate about our politics and the 
thing we really dislike about what 
in other parts of the world that are destruc- 
tive are totally purged in the Olympics. 

And that’s really the way we ought to ap- 
proach this election. When Hillary and I got 
to go down there and meet with the team, 
it struck me that if that Olympic team of ours 
were to walk out into the Olympic village and 
then separate and sort of start wandering 
around, you couldn’t possibly know where 
they were from. You could see one of our 
athletes and say, well, there’s someone from 
Africa; there’s someone on a Caribbean 
team; there’s someone on one of the Asian 
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teams; there’s someone on a Latin American 
team or a Middle Eastern team; there’s 
someone from India or Pakistan; there’s 
someone from the Nordic countries. They 
could be from anywhere because they're 
from everywhere, use America is not 
about a particular race or creed. America is 
about the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and believin 
eve is equal under God and shoul 
have the cenniienin to be treated with dig- 
nity and pull together and work together. 

I ran for President because I did not think 
we were running our country in that way, 
and I didn’t think we were running our com- 
munities in that way. And I could see people 
struggling all over the country to come back 
together at the grassroots level, to do things 
that made sense, to reach across the lines 
that divide us, and struggling pa having 
wedges driven into the heart of our society. 
And I knew that there were changes we need 
to make, but we need to make them together. 

Now my contract is just about expired, and 
I'm trying to get a renewal. And what I would 
like to to tonight is to tell you the three 
things I'd like you to tell an who is will- 
ing to listen between now and November. 
Many of you can afford to be here tonight; 
you on the ability to influence other peo- 
ple, and I want you to use that ability. 

I want you to say first, we came in with 
the idea of changing the course of America 
based on opportunity, responsibility, and 
community. We had a strategy, we imple- 
mented it, and the country is better off than 
it was 4 years ago. And our opponents fought 
us on every—not eve hing, but nearly ev- 
erything we tried to do. I'll just give you a 
few examples. 

When we presented a plan to reduce the 
deficit but continue to invest in education 
and the environment and technology and re- 
search, to spend more money in the treat- 
ment of people with AIDS, for example, and 
cut other things, every person in the other 
party opposed it and said it would bring on 
a recession. We said it won't bring on a reces- 
sion, it will lower interest rates, cut the defi- 
cit in half, and produce 8 million jobs. 

Well, they were wrong, but to be fair, so 
were we. We cut the deficit by more than 
half, and the economy produced over 10 mil- 
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lion jobs. We were right, and they were 
wrong. 

And when we presented an anticrime 
strategy that, yes, had some tougher penalties 
like “three strikes and you're out” but also 
said what we really need to do is put 100,000 
more police on the street, concentrate on 
community relationships, getting citizens in- 
volved, preventing crime, banning assault 
weapons, and passing the Brady bill, they 
said, no, that’s a terrible idea. Well, 4 years 
later we've had some experiments in that— 
we've had some experience; we're in a posi- 
tion to make a judgment. 

As I say every time I go to one of the rural 
areas of our country where people value their 
hunting, not a single hunter has lost his rifle 
in the last 2 years in spite of what people 
were told in the ’94 election. But 60,000 fel- 
ons, fugitives, and stalkers have not gotten 
handguns because of the Brady bill. It was 
the right thing to do. And for 4 years in a 
row, the crime rate has come down. 

I’ve heard a lot of talk about welfare, a 
lot of talk in Washington today about welfare 
reform. I'll say a little more about that in 
a minute. But under a law passed in 1988, 
that as Governor I had the privilege to help 
write, the President can give States permis- 
sion to move people from welfare to work 
as long as they take care of the children in 
the process. 

Forty of the 50 States have gotten permis- 
sion to experiment in moving people from 
welfare to work. Seventy-five percent of the 
yee in this country are already under wel- 
are reform experiments. And today, without 
hurting the children of America, there are 
1.3 million fewer people on welfare than 
there were the day I took the oath of office. 
It is the right sort of welfare reform. And 
I might add, child support collections are up 
40 percent to $11 billion a year. 

Now, do we need national legislation? You 
bet we do. The reason we do is we still don’t 
have the power we need to really collect all 
the child support that is legally owed and 
could be id across State lines. And if every- 
body pet sara they owe and could pay, we 
could reduce the welfare rolls by another 
800,000 women and children tomorrow 
morning. So we need that. 
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And there needs to be some more flexibil- 
ity in the law. But the key is not to hurt inno- 
cent children. What we want for poor fami- 
lies and for immigrant families as well as citi- 
zen families—{applause|—what we want is 
the same thing we want for middle class fami- 
lies and rich families. What we want is for 
people to be able to succeed at home and 
at work. 

Ann Richards, the irrepressible former 
Governor of Texas, gave a very funny speech 
in Washington the other night that said she 
disagreed with the folks in the other party. 
They seem to have a curious position. They 
say that the country’s in trouble because peo- 
= on welfare want to stay—women on wel- 

are want to stay home with their children 
instead of going to work, and then they say 
the country’s in trouble because middle class 
women want to go to work instead of staying 
at home with their kids. [Laughter] And she 
said she was having a hard time figuring that 
out. 

Well, what I want our party to do, instead 
of getting into that fight, is to say that’s the 
wrong way to ask it. What we really want 
is to face the fact that most parents are at 
work. And if this country’s going to be what 
it ought to be, we have to create conditions 
in which people can go to work and then 
succeed at work without having to lose out 
as parents. We want to succeed in both ways, 
and I think that’s what we need to do. 

I will tell you this, there were two very, 
very important positive amendments adopted 
by the United States Senate today, and we’re 
moving to try to make that bill better. But 
the test should be, will it help people succeed 
at work and at home, will it promote inde- 
pendence and good parenting? That is the 
test. 

Let me give you one or two other issues. 
When it came to families, a lot of people 
talk about being pro-family. I’ve never heard 
a candidate stand up and say, “I am anti- 
family and proud of it.” [Laughter] The ques- 
tion is, what are we going to do about it? 
I believe the role of Government is to create 
conditions in which people have a chance to 

ood parents while providing for their 
children. That’s why, for example, I can’t un- 
derstand why anybody would oppose the 


minimum wage, when if we don’t raise it, 
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it’s going to go to a 40-year low. We ought 
to - that. 

We passed the family and medical leave 
law, and the ieedaadan of the other party 
opposed us. They said this will be a job ties 
this is going to be a terrible thing; oh, it’s 
worse, it’s awful. Well, we now know who 
was right and who was wrong. After 3 years, 
12 million Americans have taken advantage 
of the family and medical leave law. Because 
there was a baby born or a sick parent, a 
family emergency, they got up to 12 weeks 
off without losing their job. And a recent sur- 
vey said that 90 percent of the employers 
said it imposed no problems on them what- 
ever. [Applause] Thank you. You can clap for 
that if you'd like—12 million people. 

The 7 largest economies in the world have 
created 10.3 million jobs in the last 3% years, 
300,000 in the other 6 countries, 10 million 
in America. They were wrong. The family 
and medical leave law was good for America 
because it strengthened families, and in the 
process it made the workplace more produc- — 
tive, happier, and more profitable for the em- 
ployers of America. It was the right thing to 
do. 

We said we think that there ought to be 
a V-chip in the new televisions, and we chal- 
lenged the entertainment industry to set up 
a rating system for TV programs like they 
do for movies. Most kids spend more time 
in front of the TV’s than they do at movies. 
And we said this will help parents to control 
things their young children see. We had an- 
other survey last year, the 300th, I think— 
literally, there have been 300, that docu- 
mented the cumulative impacts of excessive 
violence on young children when they see 
it for hours and hours and hours and hours 
from early childhood—and almost every sin- 
gle study says that it deadens children to the 
impact, the horror, and the moral wrongness 
of violent behavior. And a lot of them 
thought that was a lousy idea. But I think 
we were ri 

Sol caine go through issue after issue after 
issue like this. We reduced the size of Gov- 
ernment, but we said let’s don’t reduce the 
size of Government in a way that undermines 
our values. Let’s reduce the size of Govern- 
ment to make it less bureaucratic, but let’s 
keep a strong Government where we need 
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it to be strong. When you had all these natu- 
ral disasters in California, you didn’t want a 
weak —— management agency. When 
you had these problems with businesses 
going broke, it’s a peo thing that we’ve had 
a Small Business Administration that in- 
creased loans to women by 90 percent, that 
almost doubled the total loan volume, even 
though we cut the budget. That was a good 
thing. 

Its a good thing that the _ and Drug 
Administration is aj gen bet drugs more 
idly than ever befo ly for 
threatening illnesses The HIV and HIV mar AIDS. Its s 
a good thing that we cut back on the deficit, 
but it’s also a good thing that we're continu- 
— spend money on things that make a 

ifference. We have dramatically improved 
research and medical programs, toe example, 
breast cancer research, tests on women for 
all kinds of health care problems, a big in- 
crease in research into HIV and many other 
critical areas. 

Just today, because of the recent evidence 
that putting certain drugs together really 
helps to deal with the problems of HIV and 
AIDS and to dramatically prolong life, I’ve 
asked the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Department of Health and Human 
Services to increase my 1997 budget request 
for State AIDS drug assistance programs by 
another $65 million. 


Think about this when yee tell you how 


bad the Government i ese programs 
alone are helping almost 70,000 low-income 
people who are HIV-positive to buy drugs 
that were recently discovered and that can 
extend their lives. The budget will more than 
double the amount we are now seeking for 
these life-saving drugs. Now, is this an area 
where we want a weak or nonexistent Gov- 
ernment? Is this an area where the Govern- 
ment is a problem? I don’t think so. This 
is an area where we're furthering our com- 
mon objectives. 

So the first argument I want you to make 
is they had a plan, they implemented it, we're 
better off than we were 4 years ago. And the 
other folks didn’t think it was a very good 
idea. The record is in. 

The second argument I want you to make 
is, this is a very good election for the voters 
because there’s no guesswork. [Laughter] 
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You heard the rhapsodic introduction of 
Mayor Brown. But the truth is, you folks 
were taking a chance on me 4 years ago. I 
mean, you didn’t know me, and you were 
taking a chance. And if you remember the 
campaign of 1992, the other side went to a 
lot of trouble to make you scared about the 
chance you took, to make you afraid to take 
the chance of change 

Now you don’t have to worry about that. 
You know what I’m going to do, and you 
know what they're g to do. You know. 
I'm sure there will Ga attempts in the next 
few weeks to blur that knowledge you have, 
to make it seem warm and fuzzy. But you 
know what they're going to do because 
they've already 5 it, it’s just the first time 
when they did it, I vetoed it and stopped 
it. 

But if you want the 1995 budget, if you 
believe the way to balance the budget is to 
wreck the environmental protection fabric of 
the country and cut back on education at a 
time when education is more important than 
ever before or walk away from the guarantees 
Medicaid has given to little children and poor 
pregnant women and seniors and families 
with members with disabilities in them for 
30 years, we can have that. You just need 
to vote for them. They'll give it to you. They 
gave it to you once, we just stopped them. 
If you give them both branches of Govern- 
ment they'll give it to you again within 6 
months of the new year. 

This is a very—you’re laughing and every- 
thing, but not everybody has thought about 
that. The most severe anti-environmental 
measures proposed in my adult lifetime were 
proposed in that last Congress. Basically, 
measures that—the takings bill would vir- 
tually strip the National Government of the 
ability to protect the common heritage of this 
country. 

And so there’s no guesswork here. You do 
not have to guess. And that’s good. Neither 
is there a status quo option, because both 
of us have very dynamic ideas about how to 
get into the future. We will choose a path; 
what road are we going to walk into the 21st 
century? And not voting is a choice. 

So if some young person says, oh, they're 
all the same and it doesn’t matter, tell them 
they're not all the same for the tens of thou- 
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sands of young people that won’t be in Head 
Start, the hundreds of thousands of people 
that will lose access to the direct college 
loans, the countless millions of people that 
will be endangered if we end the guaranties 
of Medicaid, the poorest, the sickest, and the 
oldest seniors on Medicare that will get a 
two-tiered, second-class system of care. 
They're not the same for those who care 
about the environment. They are not the 
same. To say that there is no choice is to 
ignore the lessons of the last 2 years. So I 
hope you'll say that to people. 

But the final thing I hope you'll do is to 
make the most important argument of all. 
We do have a good record. But you might 
argue that that’s what I got hired to do. The 
most important argument is that it’s a record 
not to reverse, but to build on. And there’s 
a lot more to do before this country will really 
be ready to go into the 21st century. 

If you look at the area of peace and free- 
dom and security and prosperity, I’m proud 
of the fact that there are no nuclear missiles 
pointed at the United States for the first time 
since the dawn of the nuclear age. But I’m 


worried about the fact that we still need the” 


disciplined support of our allies and a real 
system for dealing with the threats of the pro- 
liferation of dangerous weapons, chemical 
weapons, biological weapons, and the pro- 
liferation of terrorism around the world. 

I want help and I want to leave this country 
with a system, a regime, a disciplined way 
to stop the testing of nuclear weapons, to end 
chemical weapons production, to stop bio- 
logical weapons production, sale, and trans- 
fer, and to move swiftly and aggressively 
across national lines against terrorism, orga- 
nized crime, and drug running. Those are the 
threats of the future, and we have to have 
them there. 

If you look at our society, there’s a lot more 
to do to help people succeed at home and 
at work. I’ve been going to communities all 
over the country celebrating the things that 
are driving the crime rate down. But we have 
more to do. I’ve been trying to think of things 
we can do to help families more. And I just 
would mention three or four things. 

First, we ought to pass the Kassebaum- 
Kennedy bill that says you can’t lose your 
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health insurance if you change jobs or if 
someone in your family gets sick. 

Second, we should make it easier for peo- 
ple who work for small businesses or who 
are self-employed to take out and keep a pen- 
sion even if they're unemployed for a period 
in their lives so they'll always have something 
else for their retirement. 

The third thing we ought to do and in 
many ways by far the most important is to 
continue to expand the quality and the reach 
of educational opportunity. The Vice Presi- 
dent and I came out here not so long ago 
and announced the first NetDay where we 
hooked up over 20 percent of the classrooms 
in California to the Internet. This is sweeping 
the country. But I want to explain the signifi- 
cance of this. We’re determined to hook up 
every classroom and library in America to the 
Internet by the year 2000. We're also deter- 
mined to make sure that in every classroom 
there will be a qualified teacher there who 
understands how to make use of that incred- 
ibly important tool. 

Right now, this summer, we have 100,000 
teachers teaching 500,000 others how to 
maximize the use of the information super- 
highway for their children. What this means 
is that when we do this in the poorest urban 
neighborhoods or the poorest rural commu- 
nities in Appalachia or the most remote Na- 
tive-American reservation in America, our 
children will have equal access to all the 
knowledge in the world. This is a phenome- 
nally important thing, and we must keep at 
it until the job is done for all of our children. 

And I want to say, standing here so close 
to Silicon Valley, I will be indebted for the 
rest of my life to the members of the tele- 
communications industry who worked with 
us in the telecom bill to get a bill that would 
protect the rights of access of poor schools 
in urban and rural areas and hospitals in 
urban and rural areas and libraries all across 
this country to all this information so that 
we do not use the Internet to create a two- 
tiered society but instead to be an instrument 
to bring us all together and to move forward 
together. 

Now, the final thing I want to say about 
education is, my view is the most important 
thing we could do in the way of tax cuts now 
would be to give every American family a 
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tax deduction for the cost of college tuition 
and to guarantee access to every American 
for at least 2 years of community college after 
high school through a tax credit that’s refund- 
able. 

Now, let me explain what this means. It’s 
universal now, more or less, in America for 
younger people to have a high school di- 
ploma. It’s not good enough. Younger work- 
ers with a high school diploma have had pre- 
cipitous drops in their earnings in the last 
15 years. The single most significant deter- 
minant of increasing inequality in America 
is not the policies that the previous Repub- 
lican administrations—which I don’t agree 
with and which aggravated inequality—but 
the single most significant determinant of in- 
creasing inequality is the difference in levels 
of education and skills and what people know 
and what they're capable of learning. We 
need to make at least 2 years of education 
after high school as universal in America im- 
mediately as a high school education is today. 
And we'll begin to grow this economy in a 
fair way again and bring the American people 
together again. 

The last thing I want to say about the fu- 
ture is—and maybe the most fundamental 
lesson we'll have to teach ourselves in this 
election, because we'll make this decision 
clearly, consciously, or inadvertently—-is that 
we have got to make a decision to go forward 
together. I think the most touching moments 
in the Olympics opening for most of us was 
when they called all those athletes up on the 
stage and the Olympics let Greg Louganis 
stand up there as a hero and said we're not 
excluding people because they're HIV-posi- 
tive or because somebody may not like them. 
They brought a 97-year-old man up who was 
dancing a jig, and they wanted to make the 
point that being healthy is a good thing for 
older people and maybe even better than for 
younger people. And then they let Muham- 
mad Ali, purging the ghost of the Vietnam 
war and his conversion to Islam and every- 
thing he ever did that was controversial, 
standing there in the courage of dealing with 
his disease with dignity, light the flame. And 
just about everybody I know had a tear in 
their eye when that happened. But that 
whole show was about how we're stronger 
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when we're together than when we're look- 
ing for ways to be divided. 

You just think about what’s wrong with the 
whole world today. What’s the matter in 
Bosnia? Three groups of people that are bio- 
logically indistinguishable have been taught 
to kill each other with reckless abandon and 
had to ask people to come in from the outside 
to stop them from killing each other even 
jth they lived for decades in peace. It 
didn’t take any time for them to fall into it. 

Look at Northern Ireland. For a year and 
a half they lived in peace. Their economy 
was booming. They had the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 15 years. When Hillary and 
I went to Northern Ireland last year, the 
streets were lined, the Catholic streets, the 
Protestant streets, all together, people cheer- 
ing and yelling, happy with the peace they 
had won, proud that the United States had 
= a role in it. And then, boom, in the 

ash of an eye, against the wishes of over 
99 percent of the people, a series of bad deci- 
sions by leaders Ba. ed the country into vio- 
lence again. It’s an outrage. They're looking 
down on each other because of a religious 
fight that’s 600 years old. 

You know the story in the Middle East as 
well as I do. We had 13 Arab countries con- 
demn terrorism in Israel for the first time 
as well as in every other country in the Mid- 
dle East. But there are still those who so des- 
perately have to have the fighting continue 
to preserve their own position, to search for 
their own priorities that terrorism is still alive 
and well there. 

And it’s not just there. That’s also what 
was behind, apparently, the political hatred 
that led to the bombing in Oklahoma City. 
That is what is alleged to be behind the 
breakup of the vast weapons cache with the 
alleged plans to destroy Federal buildings in 
Arizona. That’s what’s behind a-lot of these 
black church burnings and mosque burnings 
and synagogue defacements. 

The other day at the center of our military 
strength at Fort Bragg, African-American 

ial forces soldiers had swastikas put on 
their doors. What were these people anges: 
about? Do you know who tr men are? 
They're people I can send anywhere in the 
world tomorrow on a moment's notice to un- 
dertake the most difficult imaginable task, 
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who are willing to put their lives on the line 
for you and die if necessary, immediately, 
and somebody thinks they can put a swastika 
on their door? Why? Why? 

Because even here there are people who 
believe somehow their life is elevated only 
when they can look down on somebody else, 
only when they can feel superior to some- 
body else, only when they can be forces of 
division. Those are the questions that “Blow- 
ing in the Wind” was about. That’s what the 
song Peter, Paul, and Mary sang about. And 
it’s important. You may not think everything 
about the sixties was right, but that song asks 
the right questions, and we'd better not for- 
get that. 

And you know, if you look at our diversity 
and you imagine the world we're going to 
live in, where everything is closer together, 
there is no nation in the world as well-posi- 
tioned as the United States to reap the bene- 
fits of the 21st century, of the explosions of 
the information age, if we can learn to deal 
with the security threats; if we can learn to 
be more responsible not only for ourselves 
but for our families, our communities, and 
our country; if we can have the ability to de- 
velop our own capacity so we can live out 
our dreams. 

But none of that will happen unless we 
first decide that we're in this together and 
we have to go forward together. And you 
know, fundamentally, all these other issues 
can almost be submerged into that. 

So I ask you to go out in the next 3 months 
and 2 weeks and talk about it. Tell about 
the record and tell them we were right and 
they were wrong. Tell them about the choice, 
and tell them not to forget that they've seen 
it once, it just got stopped. But most impor- 
tantly, talk to people about what they want 
this country to look like when we stand on 
the edge of a new millennium—it only hap- 
pens once every thousand years—and what 
they want America to be like when their chil- 
dren and grandchildren are their age. If those 
are the questions the voters ask, then they'll 
give the right answers, and our best days are 
still ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 8:17 p.m. in the 
Continental Ballroom at the San Francisco Hilton. 
In his remarks, he referred to folk singers Peter 
Yarrow, Paul Stookey, and Mary Travers, and 
former Olympians Greg Louganis and Muham- 
mad Ali. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on Senate Action on the 
Food Quality Protection Act 


July 24, 1996 


I am pleased that the Senate tonight 
passed the Food Quality Protection Act. 
Americans have every right to expect the 
world’s most bountiful food supply will also 
be the world’s safest. Earlier this month, I 
announced tough new measures to improve 
meat and poultry safety. Meeting goals I set 
early in my administration to strengthen our 
pesticide laws, this legislation is another 
major step forward. It puts in place a strong 
health-based standard, provides special safe- 
guards for children, and protects our health 
and safety using the best science available. 
This bill demonstrates how Congress and the 
administration can work together to hel 
farmers and consumers, and I look forward 
to signing it. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on United 
States Activities in the United 
Nations 


July 24, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith a report 
of the activities of the United States Govern- 
ment in the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies during calendar year 1995. The re- 
port is required by the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act (Public Law 264, 79th Con- 
gress; 22 U.S.C. 287b). 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 24, 1996. 
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Remarks Prior to a Meeting on the 
Recovery Efforts for TWA Flight 800 
in Jamaica, New York 

July 25, 1996 


The President. [The President’s remarks 
are joined in progress|—have a briefing from 
all the folks who have been working on this 
terrible tragedy, making an effort to recover 
the bodies as quickly as possible and find out 
what caused the crash. And I’m looking for- 
ward to that briefing and having a chance 
to thank them for the efforts they've made 
and then to go over and meet with the fami- 
lies. 

I want to thank the Members of the Con- 
gress, the Governor, and other officials from 
New York, and particularly the Ambassadors 
from France and Italy for being here with 
me. And I’m anxious to get on with the morn- 
ing. 

Thank you. 

Q. Are you satisfied with the efforts to re- 
cover the bodies even as the search for clues 
as to the cause of this tragedy is underway? 

The President. 1 will have a statement 
after we meet this morning, and I'd prefer 
to wait and answer all my questions then. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 9:40 
a.m. in Port Authority Building 14 at John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Ambassador to the U.S. 
from Italy, Ferdinando Salleo, and Ambassador 
to the U.S. from France, Francois Bujon de 
lEstang. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks peep Measures to 


Improve Aviation S 
in Jamaica 
July 25, 1996 


Good afternoon. Hillary and I have just 
met with the families of those who lost their 
lives on TWA Flight 800. I'd like to talk a 
little about that meeting and describe for you 
the immediate steps I have ordered to im- 
prove airline safety and security. 

These families had suffered enormous 
pain, the loss of a parent, a child, a husband, 


a wife, a brother, a nephew, a niece. They 


ety and Security 
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were still in a great deal of pain, and I know 
that we can all understand not only their pain 
but the frustration that they feel at the time 
it is taking to recover their loved ones and 
to get answers. 

I also want you to know, however, that an 
awful lot of them expressed gratitude to me 
for the efforts that are being made by the 
Government personnel, the TWA personnel 
assigned to the families, and the many volun- 
teers who are working hard to make this 
awful experience at least bearable for them. 

We have listened to the victims’ families. 
While much has been done by many to assist 
them, they believe, and I agree, that there 
should be in place in the Federal Govern- 
ment a specific office that has the respon- 
sibility and the capability to assist victims’ 
families in tragedies like this one. That is the 
case where FEMA does the work when there 
are natural disasters; it was the case in Okla- 
homa City. That is not the case today with 
regard to airline crashes. And I intend to 
work with Congress to see that it does hap- 

n. 

We do not yet know what caused Flight 
800 to crash, whether it was mechanical fail- 
ure or sabotage, but we will find out. Just 
last night the divers who were braving the 
waters of the Atlantic to search for answers 
recovered both flight data recorders. Our ex- 
perts are analyzing their contents at this very 
moment. This is a major step toward unravel- 
ing the mystery of Flight 800. 

In the meantime, let me again ask every 
American not to jump to. conclusions. This 
investigation is moving forward with great 
care and even greater determination. While 
we seek the cause of the disaster, let us all 
agree that we must not wait to alleviate the 
concerns of the American people about air 
safety and air security. 

In the wake of the ValueJet crash and 
TWA 800, that concern has increased. The 
safety record of the United States aviation 
is unmatched in the world, and air travel re- 
mains the safest means of transportation. But 
that is of no consolation when a single crash, 
whatever its cause, can take so many lives. 

Beginning in 1993, our administration took 
steps to improve aviation safety and security. 
We proposed a detailed plan to overhaul and 
modernize the air traffic control system. We 
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worked with the airline industry to identify 
and correct safety problems. We hired more 
than 200 safety inspectors, and we’re budg- 
eted for 258 more. We've issued uniform 
safety standards. We began field testing new 
high-tech explosive detection machines in 
San Francisco and Atlanta. And we very 
much hope we can work through the prob- 
lems with those machines and bring them 
on-line in all airports in the near future. We 
significantly increased security vigilance at 
our airports. And the FAA created a new 
Government and industry panel to review 
and improve airport security and airline secu- 
rity. 

Today I’m announcing new measures to 
increase the safety and security of air travel. 
First, I have ordered the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to issue new directives on airline 
security that cover international and domes- 
tic flights and apply to passengers and to 
cargo. From now on, we will hand-search 
more luggage and screen more bags. And we 
will require preflight inspections for any 
plane flying to or from the United States, 
every plane, every cabin, every cargo hold, 
every time. 

Second, I have asked Vice President Gore 
to take charge of a commission to review 
aviation safety, security, and the pace of mod- 
ernization of the air traffic control system, 
a subject that he and his reinventing Govern- 
ment task force have been working on for 
more than 3 years now. The Gore commis- 
sion will work with the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, the Departments of 
Transportation and Justice, industry advisory 
groups, and concerned nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. The Vice President will report 
his initial findings of aviation security to me 
in 45 days, including an action plan to deploy 
new high-technology inspection machines 
that can detect the most sophisticated explo- 
sives. 

I want to stress again, we do not know why 
TWA Flight 800 crashed. If it proves to be 
a mechanical failure, additional safety meas- 
ures may be required. If it proves to be a 
criminal act, other security steps may be re- 
quired. Whatever needs to be done, we will 
do it. I will use the full powers of the Presi- 
dency. And if congressional authorization is 
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required, I am certain we will have full bipar- 
tisan congressional a Pa 

The steps we are taking today and others 
we may take in the future could increase the 
inconvenience and the expense of air travel. 
I want the American people to know that up 
front. We'll do everything we can to mini- 
mize these costs, but the safety and security 
of the American people must be our top pri- 
ority. 

We're privileged to live in a time of great 
possibility and great opportunities for mobil- 
ity for our people and people throughout the 
world. But we know that these times are not 
free of peril. Our responsibility now as Amer- 
icans is to pull together and work together 
to solve the problems of tragedies like TWA 
Flight 800; to support their families with our 
thoughts, our prayers, and where we can, our 
tangible support; and to do whatever is nec- 
essary to look out for the security and the 
safety of the American people and its aviation 


system. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in Hangar 
12 at the John F. Kennedy International Airport. 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Health Care and Minimum Wage 
Legislation 

July 25, 1996 


I am pleased that the Senate has broken 
the gridlock and appointed conferees to deal 
with two of my highest priorities to help 
working families: health care and the mini- 
mum wage. I commend the leadership of 
both parties who have diligently worked to 
reach this point. 

The Kassebaum-Kennedy bill will allow 
American workers the security of knowing 
that they will not lose their health coverage 
if they change their jobs. We now have the 
opportunity to move forward and enact real 
health insurance reform this year. 

Raising the minimum wage for millions of 
America’s hardest workers is also the right 
thing to do. Working parents simply cannot 
support a family on $4.25 an hour. 

I urge the conferees to take swift action 
on these two important measures before the 
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August recess. America’s working families 
deserve nothing less. 


Proclamation 6910—National 
Korean War Veterans Armistice Day, 
1996 


July 25, 1996 
By the President of the United States 


America 
A Proclamation 


Forty-three years ape, a negotiated cease- 
fire ended 3 years of open warfare on the 
Korean peninsula. This cease-fire came after 
more than 54,000 American deaths and the 
capture of thousands of our brave soldiers, 
ilors, airmen, and Marines. For those who 
returned home, the armistice brought mixed 
emotions—too many of their comrades-in- 
arms remained prisoners of war or missin 
in action, and the importance of this Col 
War conflict was yet to be fully understood. 

Today, as the United States and South 
Korea maintain a strong partnership and de- 
mocracy continues to sweep the globe, we 
remember the extraordinary sacrifices made 
by our men and women in uniform during 
the Korean conflict, and we pay tribute to 
their courage and their commitment to free- 
dom. As American service men and women 
support the cause of fy around the world, 
we honor the proud legacy of our Korean 
War veterans who gave of themselves so that 
others might live in liberty. And as a testa- 
ment to their proud and selfless service and 
sacrifice, the Korean War Veterans Memorial 
stands today in our Nation’s Capital. 

The Congress, by Public Law 104-19 (36 
U.S.C. 169m) has designated July 27, 1996, 
as “National Korean War Veterans Armistice 
Day” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 27, 1996, as National 
Korean War Veterans Armistice Day. I call 
upon Government officials, educators, and 
the American people to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities that 
recognize and give thanks to our Nation’s dis- 
tinguished Korean War veterans. I also ask 
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Federal departments and agencies, inter- 
ested groups, organizations, and individuals 
to fly the American flag at half-staff on July 
27, 1996 in memory of the Americans who 
died as a result of their service in Korea. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:29 a.m., July 26, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 26, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on July 29. 


Proclamation 6911—Parents’ Day, 
1996 


July 25, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


No job presents greater challenges, de- 
mands broader responsibilities, or promises 
more profound rewards than parenthood. 
Parents are daily caretakers and lifelong role 
models. They guide us and share the values 
and lessons that enable us to grow and flour- 
ish. Throughout our lives, we remember our 
parents’ example, recognizing that their joys 
and aspirations, triumphs and disappoint- 
merits, have shaped our experience and given 
us meaningful direction. 

Our Nation has always depended on strong 
families, and we must continue to do all we 
can to help hardworking men and women 
shoulder the duties of parenthood. It is vital 
to support today’s parents, to honor those 
who have taught us so much, and to impress 
upon young people the awesome responsibil- 
ity of a | 

On this day and throughout the year, let 
us take time to celebrate the special, endur- 
ing bond between parents and children. Fos- 
ter parents and stepparents, biological and 
adoptive mothers and fathers—all deserve 
our respect and gratitude. Parents open their 
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homes and hearts to nurture and protect us; 
let us offer in return our deepest apprecia- 
tion for their devotion and care. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and consistent with Public Law 103— 
362, do hereby proclaim Sunday, July 28, 
1996, as Parents’ Day. I call upon the States, 
communities, and all Americans to observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities to express affectionate thanks to our 
Nation’s parents. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:30 a.m., July 26, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 26, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on July 29. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 21 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Denver, CO. 

In the evening, at a private residence, the 
President attended an “At the Table” meet- 
ing concerning women’s issues. He later at- 
tended a Democratic National Committee 
dinner at a private residence. He then trav- 
eled to Englewood, CO, where he attended 
a Democratic National Committee reception 
and dinner at a private residence. Later, he 
returned to Denver, CO. 
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July 22 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Los Angeles, CA. In the afternoon, he trav- 
eled to Monrovia, Santa Monica, and Beverly 
Hills. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee dinner at 
the Beverly Hilton Hotel. Later, he attended 
a Democratic National Committee dinner at 
a private residence in Brentwood, CA. He 
then returned to Los Angeles. 


July 23 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Sacramento, CA. In the afternoon, he at- 
tended a Democratic National Committee 
luncheon at a private residence. He then 
traveled to San Francisco, CA. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee reception 
at a private residence. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Michigan and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding 
June 21 through July 1. 

The White House announced that the 
President will raise his 1997 budget request 
for State AIDS drug assistance programs by 
$65 million. 


July 24 

In the morning, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. In the afternoon, he met 
with Executive Deputy President Thabo 
Mbeki of South Africa in the Oval Office at 
the White House. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Douglas A. Horne to the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Letitia Chambers to the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Culture and Arts Develop- 
ment. 

The President accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador to Jacques Paul Klein in his 
capacity as the United Nations Transitional 
Administrator for Eastern Slavonia. 
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July 25 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, Jamaica, NY. 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Atlanta, GA, where they 
attended events at the Centennial Olympic 
games. Later, they returned to Washington, 
DC, arriving after midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Anthony R. Sarmiento to the Na- 
tional Institute of Literacy Advisory Board. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Illinois and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning July 17 and continuing. 

The White House announced that the 
President dispatched Special Envoy for Bu- 
rundi Peace Negotiations Howard Wolpe to 
the region for urgent consultations. 


July 26 

In the afternoon, the President addressed 
the Conference of Presidents of Major Jew- 
ish Organizations in Room 450 of the Old 
Executive Office Building. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate five members to the National 
Science Board: John A. Armstrong, M.R.C. 
Greenwood, Stanley Vincent Jaskolski, Vera 
C. Rubin, and Bob H. Suzuki. 

The White House announced that the 
President denied the application by Jonathan 
Pollard for executive clemency. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Pennsylvania and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement Commonwealth and local recovery 
efforts in the area struck by severe storms, 
flooding, and tornadoes on July 19. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Administration of William J. Clinton, 1996 
Submitted July 24 


Jon Deveaux, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Institute for Literacy Advisory Board for a 
term expiring October 12, 1998 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Michael A. Naranjo, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts De- 
velopment for a term expiring May 19, 2002, 
vice Beatrice Rivas Sanchez, term expired. 


Susan Ford Wiltshire, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities for a term 
expiring January 26, 2002, vice Henry H. 
Higuera, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s 1997 budget request for 
AIDS drug assistance programs 


Released July 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secreta 
on the recent massacres an 
in Burundi 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with Executive 
Deputy President Thabo Mbeki of South Af- 


rica 


Mike McCurry 
ethnic violence 





Administration of William ]. Clinton, 1996 


Released july 25 


Transcript of a press briefing by Chief of 
Staff Leon Panetta, National Transportation 
Safety Board Office of Government Affairs 
Director Peter Goelz, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration Administrator David R. Hinson, 
and Secretary of Transportation Federico 
Pefia 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on House of Representatives action on “The 
NATO Enlargement Facilitation Act of 
1996” 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the coup d'etat by military forces in Bu- 
rundi 


Released July 26 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Di- 
rector of Intergovernmental Affairs John 
Emerson on the upcoming White House 
Conference on Children’s Television 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Council Senior Director of Defense 
and Arms Control Robert Bell on the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty 


Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
Science and Technology Policy Director Jack 
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Gibbons and Secretary of Energy Hazel 
O'Leary on the National Medal of Science 
and National Medal of Technology recipients 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s denial of executive clem- 
ency to Jonathan Pollard 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on Iraq and Operation Provide Comfort 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the Cohen-Feinstein-Chafee amendment 
on Burma 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on Senate action on the NATO enlargement 
amendment 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 24 


H.R. 701 / Public Law 104-165 
To authorize the Secretary of agen to 
convey lands to the city of Rolla, Missouri 


H.R. 419 / Private Law 104-1 
For the relief of Benchmark Rail Group, Inc. 
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